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Ecce Dominus 
By Professor H. M. Hamill 


ge Master, as another year 
Recalls anew the hallowed page 
On which we trace, through falling tear, 
The story of thy pilgrimage, 
Accept our loving tribute, Lord, 
As from thine oracles of old 
We turn to hear thy dearer word, 
And once again thy face behold. 


All study is but pain and loss 
That hath not recompense in thee ; 
All learning leads us to thy cross, 
All paths converge at Calvary. 
No prophet roll nor princely might, 
Nor temple, priest, nor offering, 
Can fill the heart, and yive delight, 
Like thee, our Prophet, Priest, and King! 
Jacksonville, I. 
ee 
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Contented, yet Not Contentment is a Christian duty ; 

Satisfied not. Being con- 
tented is accepting one’s present assigned place of 
toil and influence as in the ordering of God’s provi- 
dence. Being satisfied is taking it for granted that 
God has nothing better in store for one in the open- 
ing future. It is proper to be contented for the 
moment, but not to be satisfied for all time to come. 
As Robertson says, ‘‘ Man’s destiny is not to be 
dissatisfied, but forever unsatisfied.’’ Let us there- 
fore be ever unsatisfied while ever contented. 


satisfaction is 


% . 


: ‘ 

Getting Ahead of Our business in life is not to get 
Whom ? ahead of other people, but to get 
ahead of ourselves. To break our own record, to 
outstrip our yesterdays by to-days, to bear our trials 
more beautifully than we ever dreamed we could, to 
whip the tempter inside and out as we never whipped 
him before, to give as we never have given, to do 





our work with more force and a finer finish than 
ever, —this is the true idea,—to get ahead of our- 
selves. To beat some one else in a game, or to be 
beaten, may mean much or little. To beat our own 
game means a great deal. Whether we win or not, 
we are playing better than we ever did before, and 
that’s the point, after all,—to play a better game of 
life. ° 
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No situation in life is without its 


dangers. 


One of 
the Dangers But some dangers are 
obvious and conspicuous, while others are covert and 
insidious. Of the latter sort, none is more to be 
feared than. a mistaken sense of security in one’s 
own skill or strength, Ona recent morning after a 
light snowfall, an editor was just stepping from his 
door to the street on the way to his office. A lader 
cart was passing, and the driver walking by his horse, 
seeing the editor picking his way over the sidewalk, 
called out, ‘‘ It’s dangerous to be safe this morning !”’ 
No more words passed, but the editor went on his 
way remarking how eloquently life interprets the 
familiar truths of Scripture. ‘‘ Let him that think- 
eth he standeth take heed lest he fall.’’ 


bf 


Dissectinga A telegraph wire was long supposed 


Telegraph Wire to be essential to the transmission 
Yet, even then, the 


vital truth was recognized as in the message, and not 


of a telegraphic message. 
in the wire. A wise man knew enough to study the 
message that came over the wire, instead of studying 
the wire that brought the message. Nowadays a 
wire is not even deemed essential to the carrying of 
a message. Many a message comes without the aid 
of a wire, and it is just as true and just as important 
as when a wire was considered all-important to its 
transmission. Is there not a lesson here for those 
who are seeking to get God’s message through his 
revelation? While one sort of critics are spending 
their strength in dissecting the wire over which the 
message came, a mind that is intent on the message 


can get it over a wire that has been broken and’ 


knotted again, or even, in some cases, without the 
wire—single or spliced. 
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God’s workers fall, but God’s work 
goes on, in this earthly field. Each 
true worker for God does his own work in that field, 
and when he is taken away there is no one left to do 
that same work. 


Leaders in 
God's Field 


Each new worker has, in God’s 
plan, his personal mission to fulfil, and God will 
give him strength and guidance for its performance. 
Yet a true worker’s influence and impetus are felt by 
those who come after him ; and because of what he 
does, and was, they can do more than they could 
have done but for his service in his day. Dwight L. 
Moody will continue through others his work on 
earth, now that he has been taken from this field ; 
yet he will long be missed there, and because of that 
his work will go on. Dr. Warren Randolph, also, 
who has been called away, will be missed, while his 
work goes on. He has been a foremost member of 
the International Lesson Committee for nearly thirty 
years, or from its first formation. Millions feel the 





impress of his personal efforts, whether they are 
aware of itor not. His memory is precious to his 
colleagues and co-workers. His was a lovely spirit, 
and he was a faithful and devoted Bible, lover and 
teacher. Dr. Robert Lowry is another who has 
but recently been taken from earth, and whose 
leadership in the service of praise by glad-hearted 
children has been felt the world around. The 
echoes of his voice are heard on earth and 
heaven in the songs of the little ones. Workers in 
all the fields in which these leaders fell have only all 
the more to do in the service to which they are set, 
because of the example and the absence of those 
who have gone before. 
“%& % 
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Prayer as the Discoverer of Want 
is nothing against the truth that much prayer 


T 
fails for want of definiteness—a truth of which 
we have to remind ourselves constantly—to say that 
the object of prayer is quite as much to enable a 
man to find out what he wants as it is the means of 
his telling it. No need is greater, in this increasingly 
noisy world, than the need of knowing what we want. 
This is a matter genuinely subject to inspiration, 
and the last thing to be taken for granted ; yet noth- 
ing is supposed to be so settled, so axiomatic, as that 
a man knows what he wants. 

To this assumftion that we know what we want, 
that here is no field for discovery, are due half the 
repulses which we meet in prayer. It is this sense 
of discovery alone which’can lift prayer out of the 
region of mere duty, and set it on a level with the 
passions of the soul. But what chance of discovery 
or surprise is there for those who have just the same 
subject-matter forever,—meat, drink, raiment, or 
The chief defect in the 
prayers of the heathen was, according to Jesus, that 


the obvious things in life ? 


most of them might have been taken for granted, 
and that they had ruled out of their prayer the tracts 
where surprise is possible. How many men are 
rebelling against the course of their prayer because 
it has become just memoriter praying for things they 
used to want, or things they think they ought to 
want, while all the time the great dim restlessness in 
them comes to no expression and no conclusion. 
Men reproach themselves for not having more fervor 
in prayer, when the wonder is that they have as 
much fervor as they do, if you consider what they 
pray for. Far more important than that two or 
three should agree on what they want, is it that a 
man agree with himself as touching his desires. 
Looked into more searchingly, the apparent uncon- 
cern of God, the most chilling suspicion which we 
experience in prayer, comes to signify only that the 
Divine 
things do not negotiate with a tenth of man, and the 
command which makes prayer difficult is, ‘‘ Wherever 
thou art, be all there.’’ 


whole man was not present in the prayer. 


Happily there are times when our praying just 
goes a way of its own, regardless of what we were 
going to ask for, and in the process a light ig struck 
upon something we want a great deal more. For a 
man who has been contending with God all along 


that what he wanted was this or that trifle, there 
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can be no greater transformation than to discover 
that he is restless for a nobler thing than he ever 
gave himself credit for. It is an assurance of more 
manhood than he supposed himself to possess. Who 
has not felt, though ever so vaguely, the utter in- 
congtuity of his way of describing his own wants ? 

There is hardly any experience more liberating 
than the discovery of a great ignorance in one’s self. 
And no freedom can be sweeter than that of the 
man who has for years walked hopelessly up and 
down in the narrow definition of his own troubles, 
absolutely convinced that he knows jyst what they 
are, but who has now been let out into knowing that 
he never knew. ‘The idea of relief through a new 
trouble, the cure of want by simply wanting enough, 
the peace which takes the place of distraction when 
we refund all little desires into one great one that 
orders the rest into their places, a man does not 
come to all this himself. It is the end of a very long 
and elaborate leading when a man enters his prayer 
thankful to know that here it is not half so much his 
place to show God what he wants as it is God’s 
place to show him. Peace is to know, to utterly 
know and acknowledge and get to work upon, a want 
that is commensurate with all this inward stir and 
dissatisfaction. 

There is something very disheartening about the 
easy dogmatism afioat nowadays concerning what 
‘*the people want,’’ as if it were of all things the 
most obvious. The trouble is that, when you ask 
men what they want, you have put them at their su- 
preme disadvantage, and, if they try to tell you, 
they will nearly always tell you the wrong thing. 
That is what is wrong about statistics. Christ did 
not ask the disciples what they wanted. He told 
them. ‘The work of the prophet is not to ask people 
what they want, but to know more about it than they 
do, and tell them ; to stare longer than the average 
man is capable of into the great nebula of his de- 
sires until it begins to clear into a face ; to credit 
men with better desires than they ever confess to, 
and go on serving the real need of them long before 
they come to themselves enough to know what it is. 
The reason why prophecy is dying out is because 
those who ought to be prophets are going to men, 
rather than to God, to find out what men want. 

If we could believe what men say about their 
chief wants to-day, we should have to believe that 
with a very large proportion of our fellow-men their 
greatest want is to be cared for, to be noticed, to be 
loved. How much social service and religious en- 
ergy and church organization is devoted wholly to 
the filling of this supposed want, and how little it 
progresses in the making of manhood! The num- 
ber of people who are sure they could do better in 
another city, or that they can be happy where they 
are only on condition that people should care more 
for them than they do, is legion, and our best ser- 
vice to them is, with all possible kindness, not to 
take them at their word. It might go without say- 

ing that we want to be loved, and yet men repeat 
without ceasing, in their prayers, something so ob- 
vious that the veriest ‘stranger in the street-car could 
see it without a word being said about it. Lest a 
man harden into thinking this to be his real want, 
lest one should sink to the level where this really is 
his chief desire, God helds a man in many arrests 
and breaks him down in one disappointment after 
another, until he comes within hearing of the one 
want whose office it is to end the disturbance of his 
nature, the wish to love rather than be loved, to 
live in outgoings, to take the initiative, and so to be 
free. 

The reality of ptayer still lies ahead of him who 
thinks that prayer can only begin when he really 
knows what he wants. ‘To know what one wants is 
the greatest answer to prayer. Our needs would 
turn out to be not so many, after all, if we could only 
introduce some order and preccdence among them. 
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All unknown to us, the real reason why we so often 
dread prayer is that we feel, and have always felt, 
unequal to telling what the trouble is. So far it has 
never occurred to us that it is rational to go to prayer 
in order to find out. God is a jealous God, and 
prayer will keep on being a failure and disappoint- 
ment so long as the man who prays tries himself to 
do the very thing that only God can do, or to make 
a preliminary of prayer the thing which is often the 
highest outcome of it. There come now and then 
days in which we are simply aware of a thorough- 
going unrest in ourselves, —and such days are getting 
very numerous in these times. The very wording 
of such experiences would itself be the greatest rc- 
lief, but that is just what we are incapable of till we 
are taught in prayer. God gives our vague wants 
back to us, reasoned, illuminated, ordered, and 
touched into strange grandeur which we never sus- 
pected in them, and in the very disclosure of our 
gravest wants making us feel more than ever like 
men. Nothing can so add to the liberty of prayer, 
nothing, perhaps, can so remove from it the care- 
worn and anxious quality which so often makes it 
forbidding, as to feel that we are never more wel- 
come there than when we know not what we want. 
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Motes on Open Letters 


It would be difficult to find a more 
interesting description of some of the 
picturesque incidents and difficulties 
of modern‘ foreign missionary work than that recently 
given in these columns under the title ‘‘ Wall-Building 
in the Himalayas.'’ In that article Mrs. Elizabeth 
Lore North made use of a letter from a heroic, un- 
daunted worker for Christ, Miss Budden, whose work in 
the Himalayas has been carried on in the face of deter- 
mined opposition from idolatrous belligerents. Since 
the appearance of the article Mrs. North has received a 
later letter from Miss Budden which she kindly for- 
wards to the Editor, and which is well worth printing 
here as showing what a fight is still waging between the 
hosts of the Lord and the hosts of darkness. There is 
something in the picture that reminds one not a little of 
the contest between the priests of Baal and Elijah. The 
letter from Miss Budden reads, in part, as follows : 


Fighting Idols 
in the Himalayas 


The wretched old deputy, Devi Datt, has been trying to re- 
establish idolatry in Shor this year,—has rebuilt the temple at the 
foot of the Chandag hill, and held a mé/a in honor of its reopen- 
ing, but gained no support from the people, and openly confessed 
himself beaten. Of course, he says it tauntingly, but he has rea- 
son for his opinion, that these people are so imbued with Chris- 
tianity that not only have they forsaken their devtas, but soon 
they will forsake their forefathers. ‘ 

He has determined, however, not to be so easily beaten, so he 
got up the Ram Lida, the celebration of fhe favorite deity of the 
region. The people collected in crowds. ‘They say there must 
have been about twelve thousand some nights, and it was a grand 
tamasha (show) for Hindoo and Christian; for I let all our men and 
boys go to it as a ‘‘tamasha,"’ and, instead of injuring the cause 
of Christianity, he furthered it. The people passed the most in- 
teresting remarks, comparing Ram with Christ, and pronouncing 
him [Ram] no better than themselves, and his experiences simply 
such as theirs,—losing his wife, and having to hunt for her, having 
days fixed for events, by the Brahmins, that never took place, etc. 

When they were called on to cry‘ ‘ Ram chunder ki jai /"’ 
(‘‘ Victory to Ram !"'), about a quarter of them responded. Devi 
Datt lost his temper, and gave them horrible gaéi (abuse), and 
yet they did not respond. Our Christians say some of them ac- 
tually put their faces between their knees (all were seated on the 
grass), and would not join. 

The tamasha lasted eight nights, and the last night, when Ram 
was reinstalled on his throne, not half the people were there. 
Now we Have a splendid text to preach from, and it will do good 
for many along day. So I am peculiarly conscious that God is 
working for the salvation of Shor, and I have to wait patiently for 
the result of his labors, and not let myself get fretted and nervous 
because I do not succeed in all that seems my duty. 
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‘¢ The world is small,’’ and the ends 
of the earth seem to grow closer and 
closer to each other. 


A Light Seen on 
Mt. Lebanon 
A few years 


ago it took a long time to get a message of any sort 
around the world, but now we can talk over the telegraph 
wire and the cable across the continents and beneath the 
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’ 
oceans as reddily as we talked with a next-door neighbor 
in former days. Messages come from the Far East and 
the Far West, in comment and suggestion on matters 
treated in the pages of The Sunday School Times, from 
week to week. A letter is printed above from a worker 
in India. An article in these columns, a short time 
since, on Elihu Burritt, under the title of ‘Sparks from 
the Forge of the Learned Blacksmith,”’ called out an 
interesting incident from a correspondent in the state 
of Washington in the Far West. And now there comes 
another comment on that subjeet from a native Syrian 
Christian worker on the mountains of Lebanon in the 
Far East. He writes pleasantly : 

Last Sabbath was a stormy day here, but that did not prevent 
The Sunday School Times [for November 4] coming in from the 
post-office. It was not a spark, it was a meteor, as it were, that 
first attracted my wife's attention [about Elihu Burritt]. She read 
aloud the article, and we criticised it; and, though we were 
charmed with the subject, we were not prevented from taking ex- 
ception to some of Mr. Burritt’s positions. Two hours later the 
same day, ‘was due at the Greek Orthodox High School to give 
my usual Sunday address. I began by giving the title in Eng- 
lish, ‘‘ Sparks from the Forge of the Learned Blacksmith,’ asking 
first this and then another student to put it in Arabic. This little 
exercise made them look alive, fer they are very anxious to learn 
English. I asked if any one ever heard the name “ Elihu,"’ or 
had seen it in any book whatsoever. I expected that some of 
them would think of the Book of Job, but I was disappointed. 

Then I gave them a sketch of Elihu the ‘* Learned’ Black- 
smith's"’ life, with an endeavor to enforce the lessons such a life 
teaches. All the result that I can say followed as yet is that one 
of the youths from Antioch approached me two days later, very 
timidly and reverentially, and, in presence of other students, said, 
“ Master, you are truthful, but I cannot believe that Elihu knew 
fifty languages.’’ But, before I had time to speak, another youth 
interfered, and explained to his felléw-student the difference be- 
tween knowing. fifty languages and ‘‘ could read fifty languages 
more or less perfectly."’ Still the Antiochian is not satisfied ; he 
cannot see how it could be done. 


It is not strange that a Syrian boy hesitates to accept as 
literal truth the statement by Mr. Burritt, as to ancient 
and modern languages, that he was ‘able to read up- 
wards of fifty with more or less facility."’ There are 
many Americans who fail to comprehend what is so far 
beyond their own attainments or capacity. Yet that 
does not male the statement even an improbable one. 
Mr. Burritt told the simple truth. Nor was he the first 
man to be capable of such attainment in languages. 
Cardinal Mezzofanti, who died in Rome, March 15, 
1849, is said ‘‘to have spoken over fifty languages ;"’ 
yet he was less of a prodigy, all things considered, than 
Elihu Burritt. But there may be other and later state- 
ments in these pages that now attract the attention of 
young Syrians and Hindoos. ‘They also may deserve 
consideration by those to whom they seem surprising. 
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From Contributors 


Loving Memories of Dwight L. Moody 
Il. His Humility, and his Love of the Beautiful 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


HE positive and practical side of Mr. Moody's 
nature was by no means the chief aspect in which 
he was seen by those who knew him as he was. He 
was tender and sensitive to a marked degree, and was 
quick to reproach himself with any undue hastiness of 
word or manner; and again he was responsive to the 
beauties of nature, and to beauty of spirit in a fellow- 
disciple. 

One Monday morning, as I boarded a train on the 
New York and New Haven Railroad in Connécticut, I 
met Moody, just back from one of his trips to England, 
and on his way to his Northfield home. I sat down by 
him, and spoke warmly of his work on the other side of 
the ocean, but he wanted to talk of his doings on this 
side. His steamer had arrived in New York on Sunday, 
Mr. Moody had gone to the Astor House for the night. 
Speaking of his start for home Monday morning, he 
said: ‘‘ Trying to get out my baggage so as to be in 
time for the eight o'clock train, I lost my patience with 
the porters, and I showed it to those men. I'm so 
ashamed of myself, Trumbull! Some of those men 
may have known me, and, if so, I have dishonored my 
Master by showing a wrong spirit toward others."” He 
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was ever readier to blame himself for any weakness or 
haste than others were to blame him. Such intensity 
and positiveness of nature as Moody's would, of course, 
be liable to show itself in an emergency, in contrast with 
sluggish ones“about him, and sometimes to their dis- 
comfort. He could never have done the work he did 
without that liability. 

Again, at one time, when I was with him in North- 
field, he gave me pleasant glimpses of his inner, truer 
spirit. Professor Henry Drummond was then his guest. 
Moody asked mef one evening, to take an early drive 
with him on the following morning, and then come back 
to breakfast with Drummond. We started in an open 
buggy before six o'clock. Moody wanted me to see 
one of. his favorite drives. It was along a wooded 
road. In a shaded dell we stopped to hear the birds 
sing and the. brook murmur in the forest on the right. 
Moody spoke softly and delightedly : ‘‘ Isn't that nice? 
I love to come out here!’’ His glowing face showed 
his joy. 

As we stopped there for a few minutes, Moody spoke 
of Drummond with admiration and affection. He told 
of Drummond's kind services as a volunteer secretary 
during the Moody and Sankey first campaign in Scot- 
land, and of ‘the lovely spirit Drummond showed in it 
all. He said: ‘I'd read the letters that came to me 
from different places, asking me to have a series of 
meetings in their town, and then I'd tell Drummond 
what to write. One letter was a sort of demand on me 
to come there at a certain time. I was sort of indig- 
nant, and I said, ‘ Tell that man I’ ve got too much to do 
to come to his place at any time.’ Drummond just said 
quietly, ‘Shall I tell him just'that, Moody?’ What a 
gentle, loving rebuke to me that was! ‘No, Drum- 
mond,’ I said, ‘you needn't say that. Answer him 
just as you think best. I'll leave it to you.’ ’’ 

Then, as he took up the reins to start homeward, 
Mocdy said tenderly : ‘‘I tell you, Trumbull, Drum- 
mond is the sweetest-spirited Christian I ever knew."’ 
What a testimony that was from such a man to sucha 
man ! 

At noon that day, after a breakfast with Drummond 
at. Moody's ‘home, afid after the forenoon meeting in the 
hall, where Moody had given expression, in his positive 
way, to what had appeared to Drummond a somewhat 
narrow view of the Bible, I was walking with the latter, 
and he talked of Moody. ‘‘Dear Moody!"’ he gaid. «I 
wish he had a somewhat broader view of the Bible, in 
order to get its full enjoyment. But I tell you what it 
is, Trumbull, —Moody is the sweetest-spirited Christian I 
ever knew.’’ What a testimony that was from such a 
man to such a man ! 

Moody was already famous, and his name was dear to 
Christian workers the world over, when he first met 
‘« Uncle Johnnie Vassar,'’ the devoted and successful lay 
evangelist, so prominent in winning souls through his 
house-to-house and man-to-man visitation. A friend to 
whom both were dear introduced the two workers as they 
met on the street. 

‘Uncle Johnnie, this is dear Moody ; and, Moody, 
this is dear Uncle Johnnie Vassar."’ 

Uncle Johnnie's face glowed with even more than 
wonted luster as he grasped Moody's hand and looked 
into his speaking face, while saying heartily : 

‘‘And so this is dear Brother Moody! How glad I 
am to see the man that God has used to win so many 
souls to Christ !"’ 

‘*You say rightly, Uncle John, ‘the man whom God 
has used,’ *’ said Moody earnestly ; and, as he stooped 


w, down and took up a handful of earth at his feet, he 


poured out the dust, and added, ‘‘ There's nothing more 
than that to Dwight Moody, except as God uses him."' 

Moody could use a poetic phrase or figure which was 
wholly his own, and this in simple naturalness, with no 
thought of effect. Thirty years ago, I heard him tell of 
an early morning prayer-meeting at a state convention in 
Vermont, from which he had just come to Massachu- 
setts. When he had proposed that meeting at that 
unusual hour, he was told, by those familiar with the 
place, that no one would attend it. 

‘*But the people did come out,’ he said. ‘In the 
light of the stars, before the sun rose, that church was 


filled with praying people. And, as we prayed there, 


7 f we could almost hear the feotsteps of Almighty God on 


the tops of those grand old mountains, as he came down 
there to bless us all before the day broke."’ 
Philadelphia. 
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Moody’s Burial on Round Top 


By Ira D. Sankey 
Must not be reprinted without permission of the Editor. 


N° fairer morning ever dawned upon the mountains 

round about Mr. Moody's home.than that which 
ushered in the day of his burial. Many were heard to 
say, ‘Thank God for such a beautiful day !'’ Yet to 
some of us it was the saddest day ever spent amid these 
scenes of beauty. 

I had reached the Hotel Northfield on the evening 
before, the 25th of December, and found a goodly num- 
ber of Mr. Moody's friends from many parts of the 
country already there. We all tried to be cheerful, but 
would soon find ourselves talking in subdued tones, as 
though some great calamity were near. The people sat 
about in little groups, and talked of happy days spent 
at Northfield in the years gone by. Every now and 
then it seemed as though we would see, coming through 
the. door, the form of him who filled the hearts and 
minds of all gathered in the hotel that night. 

On entering the room where my friend had passed 
away, I saw him lying on a couch, seemingly enjoying a 
sound sleep, just as I had seen him do hundreds of 
times, in this country and beyond the sea, when he was 
weary in his work of preaching to the multitude. It was 
hard to realize that this sleep would know no waking 
until that glad morning when the Master's voice shall 
bid the dead in Christ arise. There was but little 
weeping during the sad services of the day. He had 
said, ‘‘ God is calling me; do not call me back,’’ and 
all his friends and loved ones seemed to feel that 
he was only responding to the home-call of Him who 
loved him better than they, and that there should be joy 
instead of tears. 

A company of Mt. Hermon students, some having 
come from long distances, carried the body of their best 
earthly friend and benefactor from his home down the 
quiet street to the village church. There it lay in state 
for some time before the hour announced for the funeral 
service, thus giving the townspeople and others an op- 
portunity of looking for the last time upon the face of 
him of whom one poor old man said, as he stood weep- 
ing beside the coffin, ‘‘ He was everybody's friend.”’ 

At half-past two o'clock, Dr. Scofield, pastor of the 
church, conducted a most interesting and impressive 
service lasting over two hours, during which time a num- 
ber of Mr. Moody's friends and coworkers made appro- 
priate addresses. 

Again we followed him through the frozen street, past 
the home of his boyhood, up to ‘ Round Top,"’ and 
there, just as the sun was sinking behind the beautiful 
hills beyond the Connecticut River, upon which he had 
looked so often with such great delight, and, after sing- 
ing a verse of ‘‘ Jesus, lover of my soul,’’ we committed 
him to his long home in the sure hope of seeing him 
again on the resurrection morning. 


** Out of the shadow-land, into the sunshine ; 
Cloudless, eternal, that fades not away ; 
Softly and tenderly, Jesus hath called him 
Home, where the ransomed are gathering to-day.’’ 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Passing of the Fairies 


By Mrs. Lucy Foster Madison 


HOPE that the new year will bring me another 
Brownie book !*"’ exclaimed ten-year-old Gertie, 
throwing her book on the table. 
most by heart.’’ 

««Why not a fairy-book ?"’ 
up from his paper. 
‘« Fairy - book !"" 

‘* Pooh ! 
‘* Don't 


‘«] know this one al- 
asked her father, looking 


Gertie laughed contemptuously. 
Nobody reads fairy-books nowadays."’ 

they ?’’ Mr. Raynor looked sorrowful. 
‘‘When your Aunt Margaret was a little girl, she was 
never happier than when she had a story of the fairies 
to read.”’ ; 

‘Well, you see," said Gertie apologetically, ‘‘ auntie 
didn't know about brownies, or she would have liked 


them best.’’ 


(3) 3 

««T see,’’ laughed her father, ‘‘ we have gotten beycad 
fairies. I suppose ‘The Old Woman who Lived ir a 
Shoe,’ ‘ The Cow that Jumped over the Moon,’ < Little 
Miss Muffet,’ and all the rest of those old favorites, must 
go too. The brownies have run out Mother Goose as 
well as the fairies."’ 

‘‘Well, they are so comical and cute that nobody 
cares anything about Mother 
more.”’ 


fairies or Goose any 

‘IT believe I am sorry,'’ 
paper again.’’ 
them,"’ 


and her papa took up the 
‘«T always had sort of an affection for 
and he began to read. 

Gertie picked up her book, but she did not read. It 
lay open on her lap, while the little girl sat thinking of 
all those beautiful fairy tales that she had read, or that 
her auntie had told her. She had not thought of them 
As for Miss Muffet or other 
what girl would want to be 
saying that silly thing about the spider who sat beside 


in a long, long time. 
Mother Goose rhymes, 


her, when all the other girls were repeating brownie 
verses. 

‘«So you're tired of fairies and Mother Goose,’’ said 
a sharp voice. 

Turning suddenly with a jump, Gertie beheld the fun- 
niest little old woman standing beside her. She wore a 
faded red calico dress, with a blue cloth around her 
head like a turban, and in her hand she held an im- 
mense broom. 

‘‘Why !"’ exclaimed Gertie, ‘‘who are you?"’ 

‘‘T am the old woman who sweeps the cobwebs out 
of the sky. Come! Get on this broom. We must be 
going.’’ 

‘««But I don't want to,"’ 
afraid."’ 


sobbed Gertie. **i1—I'm 

‘¢ Don't be a cry-baby,’’ said the old woman sharply. 
‘*Do as you're bid. I ain't going to hurt you.’’ 

The old woman looked so fierce and ugly that Gertie 
was afraid not to mind; so she sat down on the brcom- 
stick timidly. 

‘« There, that’s better."’ 

The old woman sat down too, and then the broom- 
stick rose up in the air, and away they went,—out of the 
room, up! up! until the broom-stick fairly flew over 
the house-tops. 

At first the little girl was afraid, and clung tightly to 
her companion. Then, as she became more used to the 
motion, she recovered from her fright, and looked about 
her. A long ways below was the ground covered with 
its white mantle of snow; sparkling brilliantly with its 
crystalline diamonds which Jack Frost had flung over it. 
Above, the sky was clear, and the stars shone brightly, 
looking very near. 

‘* How bright the stars are !'' remarked Gertie, long- 
ing to hear some one speak. 

‘« They ought to be,"’ snapped the old woman. ‘I 
worked extra hard on them so that I could get away to- 
night."’ 

‘*Do you sweep all the stars ?"’ 
girl. 


questioned the little 
‘Of course. How could you expect them to shine so 
brightly unless I did ?"’ 

observed 
She had to sweep the kitchen 
‘1 should think that you would get 


‘*There must be a great many of them,"’ 
Gertie sympathetically. 
every morning. 
very tired.’’ 

‘‘I do; but what's the use of grumbling? When 
you’ ve got a thing to do, there's only one thing to do, — 
that is, to do it.’’ 

Gertie was silent. She grumbled a great deal. 
that I must have missed,"’ 
continued the old woman, pointing to a dim one near 
the horizon. ‘* How did I come to do that, I wonder ! 
The cobwebs will be that thick there'll be no getting 
them off. But there! 
I suppose that is over."’ 


‘* Now there's one star 


It's only once a year, and now 


She sighed deeply. 
“Why? Can't 
Gertie. 


you get off after this?'’ asked 


‘* Nobody wants us any more !"' and she jerked the 
broom-stick so sharply that Gertie clutched her tightly 
to keep from falling. ‘*‘ What's the use of coming to 
the earth when all you young folks care for is brownies. 
Thank goodness ! here we are at last !"’ 

The broom-stick slacked its swift motion, and settled 
slowly to the ground. 

Gertie looked about her curiously. Around her were 


the queerest-!ooking little beings she had ever seen. It 
































































































had been cold at home, with the ground covered with 
snow. Here the flowers were blooming gaily, and there 
was no sign of frost. 

Beautifully dressed little creatures sat in the flowers 
or swung on tiny twigs. Gertie had scarcely time to no- 
tice them when there was a noise as of a crowd coming, 
and all around her the ground was covered with a mot- 
ley-looking mass of béings. 

On one side came a great tall woman bringing a crowd 
behind her. It was Mother Goose with her melodies. 
Looking at them closely, Gertie saw the old woman who 
lived in a shoe; the cow that jumped over the moon, 
followed by the dish and spoon ; Tommie Horner in his 
corner before a big pie ; Miss Muffet was on her tuffet ; 
Little Bo- Peep terided her sheep, while the rest of 
Mother Goose folks stood near. 

On the other side was Cinderella, Little Red Riding- 
Hood, Jack and the beanstalk, the princess with her 
twelve brothers, and a great host of fairy godmothers 
and godfathers. 

Presently, when the noise of their coming had sub- 
sided, every one became quiet as though they were 
waiting for something or some one. 

At last there came a faint tinkle of bells. Sweet 
music sounded, and into their midst dashed six large 
bees attached to a lily cup. In the center of the cup 
sat a most wonderful little creature. 
Queen. 

She stepped daintily from her coach, and, with the 
help of a sprite, leaped upon a Johnnie Jump-up. Her 
dress was of purest white rose petals, caught up by dew- 
drops. 
hand a sceptre of pure gold. 


It was the Fairy 


Qn her head was a golden crown, and in her 
A radiani little vision, 
she stood for a moment in silence, and then began to 
speak in a voice silvery and sweet as a chime of fairy 
bells. 

‘¢ Fairies, melodies, and all my people ! 
met for the last time. It has been our custom for ages 
to meet once a year for a frolic and.dance. All the rest 
of the time we worked for the children, guiding them 
to good deeds and thoughts, granting their wishes, sing- 
ing them songs, so that, when the year was done, we 
felt that we might enjoy ourselves. Now all that is over. 
The children no longer want us, Fairy stories are not 
read. When fairies whisper in their ear, they turn to 
watch the antics of a brownie. 


We have 


Brownies are every- 
where, —brownie books, brownie dolls, brownies answer 
wishes, brownies everything.’’ 

‘« Ugly things !"’ ejaculated a sprite standing near the 
queen ; ‘‘ they haven't any necks, either.'’ 

The queen smiled sadly, and resumed :; 

‘«So we must go. Far away from this beautiful earth, 
where we have dwelt so long, there is a land where 
brownies have not been heard of. Let us go there and 
be happy. There the children will greet us and love 
us. There'’— 

‘« Fly !'’ shouted a tall fairy through a trumpet-flower. 
‘* Fly ! the brownies are coming !"’ 

Instantly all was confusion. The queen hurriedly 
entered the lily ccach, and the bees flew away. The 
fairies scattered in .every direction. Cinderella put on 
her slipper, Jack climbed the beanstalk, Little Red 
Riding-Hood marched off with the wolf, the old woman 
began to sweep the cobwebs out of the sky, the cow 
jumped over the moon, Tommie Horner pulled a big 
plum out of his pie, the spider crawled up beside Miss 
Muffet, and Bo-Peep began to look for her sheep. 

Then a great host of brownies came tumbling in 
chuckling and falling over each other. When— 

‘* Gertie,’’ said her mother, shaking her, ‘‘ you must 


not go to sleep at this time of the year without something 
over you.”’ 

Gertie sat up in her chair. 

** Have I been asleep ?'’ she asked. 

Papa threw down his paper with a laugh. 

‘¢ For a long time, litte girl. 
brownies ?"’ 

*« No, the fairies,’ and she told them all her dream. 

** Poor things !"’ 
feel bad."’ 

Gertie picked up her book, and looked at it. 

‘* Well, they haven't any necks, sure enough !'’ she 
exclaimed. 

And her mama noticed that, after that, she never 
complained any more about sweeping the kitchen, and 
when she began to grumble she stopped and murmured : 
**When you've got a thing to do, there's only one 


Did you dream of the 


laughed mama. ‘‘I expect they do 


w* 
ea 
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thing to do, that is, to do it."’ So that the dream was 
a good thing, after all. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Spirit and Method 
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A Teachers’ Free Parliament 
By G. B. F. Hallock, D.D. 


She officers and teachers of the Brick Church Sun- 

day-school have had annual meetings and banquets 
and gatherings to hear good Sunday-school speakers and 
prepared programs carried out, but it occurred to some 
interested in the school that there were problems press- 
ing upon teachers, and perplexities of officers, and pos- 
sible lacks of mutual understanding and appreciation, 
It was 
therefore resolved to have an open conference, where 
there would be no set speeches, but where every one 
could be heard, and feel free to present any thoughts, 


that never get voiced in formal gatherings. 


ask any questions, make any complaints, or give any 
suggestions. 

To the superintendent of each department—kinder- 
garten, primary, intermediate, senior, and home—the 
following letter was sent. The letter itself gives full 
knowledge as to the sort of preparation that was made, 


DEAR M., oT 

On Monday evening, January 16, we are to hold a 
conference of'the officers and teachers of our Sunday-school, in 
the Institute. Lunch will be served from six to seven o'clock, the 
price being fifteen cents, At 7.30 the conference will begin. We 
wish all the teachers and officers of your department to be present. 
Please see that all are invited and urged to come, 

At the conference we will be glad to have you and any or all 
your teachers and officers present any of the problems that con- 
front you in your work. ‘This is to be a conference concerning 
our own school,—how to meet its needs, increase its efficiency, 
and to help one another over hard places. 

Hoping your department will be fully represented in attendance 
and in the discussions, I am, 

Most sincerely yours, 
(Signed by the superintendent, 

To about fifteen individuals, some officers, but mostly 
teachers of large and representative classes, the follow- 
ing letter was sent : 

10 LIVINGSTON PARK, Rochester, 1, 10, ‘99. 

DEAR M. oe ee 

Not set speeches, but discussion of the problems of 
our school, how to meet its deficiencies and increase its efficiency, 
—this is the object of our Sunday-school conference next Monday 
evening, January 16, Please come prepared to propose topics 
for discussion, ask questions, give suggestions, suggest methods, 
etc. 

1 am sending this notice to several, and will make a point of 
expecting to hear from each. But we want the discussion to be 
as free and spontaneous as possible. So do not say you were 
asked to speak, but speak. Speak freely. How to stop the leaks, 
especially in large classes ; how to increase our numbers ; what 
about our music? our order of exercises ? how increase enthusi- 
asm ; how increase offerings : how secure better study of the les- 
sons and better teaching,—these and such as these are the topics 
we cesire to hear discussed. Any topic vital to our school and 
its interests, material or spiritual, we will gladly have spoken 
upon. 

I shall count on hearing from you. 

Yours for better work, 
(Signed by superintendent.) 

The school has about a hundred and twenty officers 
and teachers. When the evening came, the meeting- 
room was well filled with an alert and interested body of 
workers. A hymn was sung, a brief prayer was offered, 
questions for a question box were gathered, a few items 
of business were disposed of, the superintendent made a 
few introducing remarks, and then the general con- 
ference began. The only rule proposed was that, what- 
ever topic happened to be under discussion, the remarks 
should be limited to that one alone until it had been 
disposed of. 

The first line of discussion was addressed to ways of 
meeting deficiencies, stopping the leaks, etc., in large 
adult classes, in classes of big boys, in young ladies’ 
classes, in the primary department, intermediate de- 
partment, etc. We give a few. brief hints of the remarks 
as they were made : 

Adult Classes 

Mr. A suggested working committees—Calling, 
Lookout, etc.—in each class, to look up absentees, call 
on the sick, seek new scholars, etc. 


Mr. G—— has a Calling Committee in his class, 
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calls on a scholar absent two Sundays. Also uses printed 
postals. Class rallies suggested. 

Mr. ‘W thinks rallies too much like a stimulant. 
Scholars are sensitive about reminders. -Has tried all 
the remedies suggested, with not very good success. 





Boys’ Classes 


Mrs. S—— thinks teachers should set example of 
punctuality and regular attendance. . Write to and call 
upon absentees, 

Miss B calls the first week after a~pupil is absent. 

Mr. E thinks it important to”*see the parents 
abou. boys being absent. Sometimes they think the 
boy went to Sunday-school when he did not. Parents 
have much influence in assuring attendance. 

Miss H advises prizes for regular attendance. 
Has used them with success. 














Miss T opposes prizes, Thinks faithful calling 
better. 
Mr. W opposes banners, stars, etc., as soon 





losing their value and influence. 








Mrs, F says personal work and personal ‘calls are 
the only way. 
Miss W gives prizes for attendance, deportment, 


and lessons. Believes in them, and finds them a great 
help in her class of boys. 

The. next. line of discussion was as to how to increase 
numbers, —gathering in from the outside. 

Mr. A urged that all classes keep on the lookout 
at the church services, just before Sunday-school, and 
invite all strangers, old and young. Also that, when a 
scholar is lost from one class, the teacher from another 
class be given the name, and be permitted to try to get 
that one into a different class. A scholar might be dis- 
lissatisfied in one class, and yet become happy in an- 
other. 

Mr. S , head usher in the church, emphasizes the 
importance of having members of invitation committees 
in all parts of the church, to invite strangers to the 
school. The opportunity great. 

Mr. W. says that men are bashful about approach- 
ing strangers, but his class will try harder. 

Mrs, F has had great success in getting young 
ladies from the Sunday morning church audience into 
her class. - 

Mr. E 
them, though at first embarrassing, soon becomes a 
pleasure. 




















Pastor T 





says the only way is to try,—begin. Be- 
lieves in the value of committees at strategic points in 
the church. Call on new comers we see moving into 
Invite those with wliom we come: in con- 
tact in business, social, and other ways. ‘The recruit 
cards, for scholars to report any they know not attend- 
ing Sunday-school, are not used as faithfully as they 
might be. 

Miss F tells of two young men she knows, who 
sat on the visitors’ bench one Sunday and were not in- 
vited to any class. 

Mr. F , who registers visitors, says over a thou- 
sand visitors occupied our visitors’ seats during the past 
year. A most fruitful field from which to gather new 
scholars. 

Mrs. R urges that classes should be less exclu- 
sive, more hospitable and cosmopolitan. 

Mrs, W : In small classes it is hard to combine 
persons of different social standing. 


our vicinity. 














In large classes it 
is comparatively easy. 
Mrs. F———: By repeatedly teaching her girls their 
duty on that point, the difficulty has been overcome. 
The next theme was how to increase enthusiasm in 
the classes. 











Miss E says that competition between classes is a 
good thing. Her class is determined to be larger than 
Mr. A "s class, 

Mr. A says we must make the scholars them- 


selves feel that they are to fill up the class,—get the 
new scholars, look up absentees, etc. 

But we cannot take space to report further. The 
other topics considered were : How increase our offer- 
ings ? How improve our music? How improve our dis- 
cipline ? How secure better study of the lesson, and 
better teaching? And special problems of the kindergar- 
ten, primary department, and intermediate departments 
were touched upon. The meeting was so enthusiastic 
and full of interest that all felt free to speak. From 
lack of time the ‘‘question box’’ was not opened, bug 


says that greeting strangers and asking 


Jan 


was 
solv 


thu 
$01) 
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January 6, 1900 


was #eserved for the next conference, which it was re- 
solv ed to hold four weeks from that meeting. 

If any church wants to awaken new interest and en- 
thusiasm in its Sunday-school, we advise the trying of 
some such ‘free parliament"’ or ‘‘ open conference,’ 
when all the workers can come together, and the various 
problems, personal and general, can be presented. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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Dangers of Symbol and Object 
Teaching 


By George H. Archibald 


HE misuse of symbols and objects for teaching 
spiritual truth to the children in our younger 
classes has come to be an evil of considerable mag- 
nitude. ° 
Attractive devices, such as hearts, crowns, crosses, 
doves, etc., in the hands of a teacher not versed in the 
working of the child mind, are easily misused, and have 
come to be hindrances rather than helps. Already 
much has been written in the columns of The Sunday 
© + ' Times about the danger of symbol teaching, and 
is so obvious that it does not seem to require 
ustration at this time. 
the heart or the cross is shown, or drawn upon 
the blackboard, the teacher is often astonished with the 
ease with which he gains and keeps, for a time, the 
attention of the scholars, and he jumps to the conclusion 
that, if he only does enough of this thing, he will be 
able to keep his class quiet, and prove an excellent 
teacher. Alas for the fallacy of the idea! He may 
keep the children quiet, but he may not teach them. 
Gaining and keeping attention is one thing, and a very 
¢ teacher's work, —indeed, a funda- 
f  mainatiaee —but teaching 
nd wore difficult thing. 


important pect of 
mental princ.pi¢ them truth 


is another 


By way stration, and with a view to finding out 
the intelligence of the child so far as his knowledge of 
five of the most commonly used symbols went, the 


writer recently issued a syllabus of questions, to which 
he received a hundred and seventy-one replies. The 
questions were submitted to children in the day- and 
Sunday- schools by competent teachers. The answers 
were spontaneous, no suggestions or helps being given 
the child. The ages of those from whom repties were 


received was as follows - 


6 10 


24 


It 


14 


12 


9 


miu 


10 


- 


9 
39 
making the average age between eight and nine years. 
It must be remembered that no account of the pre- 
vious teaching was taken into consideration. 
The questions 


1. What does 
means, —-that is, 

2. What does 
means ? 

3. What does 
means ? 

4. What does 
means ? 

5. What does 
means ? 


asked the teachers were as follows : 


the child think the symbol of the crown 
what does it symbolize or stand for ? 
the child think the symbol of: the cross 


the child think the symbol of the heart 
the child think the symbol of the shield 


the child think the symbol of the dove 


The symbols named were pinned to the blackboard. 
When the questions were asked, and after being seen 
by the children, they were asked to state in their own 
words what they thought the symbols stood for, or meant. 

The answers were as follows : 


Crown 
1. King, queen, ‘ 98 
2. Jesus, Christ, God, . 27 
3- Crown Jesus wore, 15 
4 A reward, 8 
5. Do not know, 8 
6. Victory, , I 
7. ** Superiority," I 
8. ‘* Thorns,"’ ee _ I 
9g. *‘God's joy of his children,’’ I 
10. ‘‘ To keep the sun off the head,"’ I 
171 

Cross 
r. Jesus,God, . 92 
2. Jesus crucified, 63 
3. Does not know, ° Ir 
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4. Catholic Church, church, 3 
5. What Christ had, I 
6. A weather-vane, I 
171 
Heart 
1. To be good or bad,.to be good or bad with, 42 
2. Do not know, 38 
3. Ourselves, life, —F 35 
4. Love, to love, to love with, 25 
5. The heart of God or of Jesus, . . & 
6. Something in you, machine of the body, the 
thing we breathe with, 4 
7. Everybody or some one, 3 
8. Where Jesus lives inside us, . 2 
9. The Tempter, I 
10. Heaven, I 
11. To keep good thoughts in, , ‘ I 
12. The heart will go to heaven whe n we » die, if 
we are good, . ge Gh eh bod I 
13. When you are good, your heart is white ; 
when you tell lies, it grows red, I 
17 
Shield 
1. Do not know, ‘ 82 
To shield, to shield body, 
2.4 To shield from evil, 43 
God's protection, protection, 
3. It means war, . 33 
4. Flag, . 5 
5. Shepherd, 2 
6. David, 2 
7. Prayer, . I 
8. To shield God from harm, I 
9. The soldiers that speared Jesus, . I 
to. A picture on the wall, I 
17 
Dove 
1. Do not know, 49° 
2. Historic baptism, . 20 
3. Peace and purity, 19 
4. Bird, good bird, God's bird, God made bird, 18 
5: Noah and ark, . 18 
6. The Holy Spirit, . 16 
7. God or Jesus, ; 12 
8. An offering in comple, 7 
g. An angel, 6 
10. Quails, . I 
11. ‘*‘ Meekness,"’ I 
sa, “ Trewin, hit a ewe Set I 
13. ‘‘ Red, white, and blue purity,” I 
14. ‘‘To carry news from Jesus,’’ I 
15. ‘‘ Jesus’ waiter," I 
171 


The.answers are very suggestive to the thoughtful 
teacher. ‘ They certainly show that symbols must be 
used with great caution, and that they are easily abused. 

One teacher who asked the questions of some of her 
Sunday-school scholars writes thus: ‘‘Some of them 
did not understand half as much as I thought they did, 
and I was positively ashamed to think I had not made it 
clearer to them."’ 

Let us analyze some of the answers. Take, for exam- 
ple, the symbol of the dove. Let us suppose that the 
teacher uses it for, and assumes that it stands for, peace 
or purity. What would be the result? Let us see. 

Forty-nine of the class would not know the meaning 
of it at all; eighteen would think of the bird only or 
God's bird ; eighteen would think of Noah and the ark ; 
seven, of an offering in the temple ; 
with 


one, of the quails 
which the children of Israel were fed, etc. All 
these different ideas and others would be running in 
their minds at the same time. They would doubtless 
be interested in the exhibition, the uses of the picture, 
and their own thoughts thereof, and would probably de- 
ceive the teacher into the idea that they had, because of 
the profound attention exhibited, grasped the truth 
meant to be taught, and the teacher would go home 
‘laying the flattering unction to his soul’’ that he had 
been doing splendid work. 

The returns show that there would be less danger in 
exhibiting or speaking about the symbol of the cross 
than there would be in that of the dove, a hundred 
and fifty-five children out of a hundred and 
one, 


seventy- 
seeming to have clearly in mind its significance. 

It would seem as if the use of the symbol of the heart 
is fraught with great danger. If our children compre- 
hended the idea of the Bible times, that the heart was 
the seat of the will and the affections, it would be all 
right, but the returns show that the children are differ- 
ently taught in these days. The study of physiology 
and hygiene in the day-schools teaches them that the 


heart is the seat of life, ‘‘a machine in the body,'’ and 





+ 





(3) 5 
the returns show even a greater difference of ideas than 
in the case of the dove. 

Perhaps further questioning would have brought cut 
more unanimity of thought, but this is doubtful, for, 
when the writer did question farther, in some cases the 
child got more and still more mystified. 

Surely the average child of eighf or nine years would 
seem to have a most peculiar conglomeration of ideas 
come upon the stage of thought when the word ‘ heart"’ 
or the picture or symbol thereof shown. 
It is also very evident, from the answers, that such truths 
as are contained in the figure of the ‘‘ shield of faith*’ 
and similar passages, cannot be understood by the averzge 
child, for nearly half of the children did not know what 
the shield meant at all, and the others had varied ideas 
concerning it. 


is suggested, 


But it may be asked, ‘‘Should not Sunday-school 
scholars. be taught the meaning of these symbols ?’’ 
The half-hour at the disposal of the teacher is all too 
short to bring home the definite, central spiritual truth 
of the lesson. Our time would better be spent in 
teaching the child from something that is already 
known to the something unknown, rather than using the 
unknown with which to teach the unknown, To illustrate: 
All children know what listening to the birds means, 
Why not teach them, like Samuel, to listen to God's 
voice and obey him, and then give concrete sugges- 
tions as to how God speaks, and 
should be? 


what our actions 


The Bible is full of such stories. 
Why not teach in concrete form, 
the child abstract 


Why not use them ? 
rather than try to give 
Froebel says, ‘' The child 
mind ripens and unfolds to abstract ideas of truth only 
by and through concrete ideas,’’ and he who studies the 
child mind knows that Froebel is right. 


ideas ? 


The time may come when the child in some way or 
other learns the meaning of these symbols, then it will 
be time enough to use them. When the teacher is sure 
that the symbolic or illustrative meaning of the heart, 
the dove, the cross, or other object, is understood by the 
child, he is justified in using them, but in the average 
primary or junior class of the Sunday-school it is an ex- 
periment which should rarely be tried. 

Teachers have abundant opportunities for using the 
blackboard and object lessons without misusing these 
dangerous things. The best teacher 
knows how to cast the lesson 


is the one who 


more or less into story 
form, and as he proceeds, chalk in hand, turns to the 
blackboard, and, with stroke here and dot there, pictures 
out man fashion. These strokes 
and dots, in the imagination of the child, are converted 


into real living persons. 


and boy in concrete 


Likewise, in object teaching, the block may be used 
to represent a man, a boy, or a sheep, things known to 
the child. The child loves the movement, action, de- 
velopment, and the story as pictured before him on the 
blackboard or by the simple objects. In this way the 
curiosity is excited, and the imagination is sufficiently 
stimulated. 

It is when there is introduced the heart, the cross, the 
crown, the dove, the shield, etc. 


as before stated, 


, the meaning of which, 
is unknown to the child, that the harm 
is done, and the use becomes an abuse. 

This is the danger point. 

Montreal, Can. ' 
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When a periodic gathering of Sunday- 
of 


, it deserves 


An Institution, 


Not a ‘‘ Treat” school workers attains the dignity 


an institution in any school 
a name worthy of its history and purpose. 
misapprehension, the annual fall 
of the Sunday-school 


Under a 
Annual 
workers of the 
Calvary Baptist Church, Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, 


reunion, or 


Teachers’ Tea, 
was recently referred to in these columns as a 
‘*treat,"’ 
interest. 


seemingly needed to keep up the teachers’ 
Miles M. Shand, the superintendent of the 
school, has courteously called attention to 


Mr. Shand has explained that the re- 


the Editor's 
the misnomer. 

union included, in this instance, more than two hundred 
and fifty active workers, who met at tea, and subsequently 
listened to several talks on experiences of the summer 
in and out of Washington, with a word from the pastor 
as to the work of the coming year. This reunion is one 
of the institutions of a school notable for its thorough 
organization and fine personnel, and has no fellowship 


with the ‘‘ candy-pull system.’ 
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Luke 3: 

Read Mal. 
GOLDEN TEXT 
COMMON VERSION 


1 Now in the fifteenth year of 
the reign of ‘li-bé’ri-is Ceé’sar, 
Pén'ti-us Pilate being governor 
of Judea, and Herod being 
tetrarch of GaAl’i-lee, and his 
brother Philip tetrarch of Ht-u- 
ré a and of the region of ‘Trach- 
o-ni'tis, and Ly-sa’ni-as_ the 
tetrarch of Ab-i-lé’ne, 

2An‘nas and Cai’ia-phas 
being the high priests, the word 
of God came unto John the son 
of Zach-a-ri’as in the wilder- 
ness. 

3 And he came into all the 
country about Jér’dan, preach- 
ing the baptism of repentance 
for the remission of sins ; 

4 As it is written in the book 
of” the words of E-sa’ias the 
prophet, saying, The voice of 
one crying in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord, 
make his paths straight. 

5 Every valley shall be filled, 
and every mountain and hill 
shall be brought low ; and the 
crooked shall be made straight, 
and the rough ways shad/ be 
made smooth ; 

6 And all flesh shall see the 
salvation of God. 

7 Then said he to the multi- 
tude that came forth to be bap- 
tized of him, O generation of 
vipers, who hath warned you to 
flee from the wrath to come ? 

8 Bring forth therefore fruits 
worthy of repentance, and be- 
gin not to say within yourselves, 
We have Abraham to eur 
father : for I say unto you, That 
God is able of these stones to 
raise up children unto Abra- 
ham 

9 And now also the axe is 
laid unto the root of the 
every tree therefore which bring- 
eth not forth good fruit is hewn 
down, and cast into the fire. 

10 And the people asked him, 
saying, What shall we do then? 

11 He answereth and saith 
unto them, He that hath two 
coats, let him impart to him 
that hath none; and he that 
hath meat, let him do likewise. 

12 ‘Then came also publicans 
to be baptized, and said unto 
him, Master, what shall we do? 

13 And he said unto them, 
Exact no more than that which 
is appointed you. 

14 And the soldiers likewise 
demanded of him, saying, And 
what shall we do? And he said 
unto them, Do violence to no 


trees: 


man, neither accuse azry falsely ; 
and be content with your 
wages. 


15 And as the people were in 
expectation, and all men mused 
in their hearts of John, whether 
he were the Christ, or not ; 

16 John answered, saying 
unto ¢hem all, I indeed baptize 
you with water; but one 
mightier than I cometh, the 
latchet of whose shoes I am not 
worthy to unloose: he shall 
baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire : 

17 Whose fan és in his hand, 


and he will thoroughly purge 
his floor, and will gather the 


wheat into his garner ; but the 
chaff he will burn with fire un- 
quenchable. 

'Ur, your repentance * That is, co 
9Or, Jeacher *Gr. so diers om servi 
Jicvent. § Or, in 











for the text 
read * 


“with”; im verse 9 for ** 
*the axe lieth at” 


fully’ and omit margiy °. 
‘would read “ Holy Spirit,” 


3: 1-7 and 4: 1-6. 


ce. * Or, acc 


; and in verse 14 for : 
etc., read “‘ Extort from no man by vio lence, neither accuse any one 
For “ Holy Ghost” 


Helps 


Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1900 


+ wh 2: » -16 


1. January 7.—The Birth of Jesus . aie 
2. January 14.—The Child Jesus V isits "Jerusalem an <i 
3. January 21.—The Preaching of John the Bapti: . aie 3: . 
an. 28.—Lhe Baptism and Temptation of Jesus . Matt. 3:13 to 4: 
. ebruary 4.—The First Disciples of Jesus. . ohn: } le | 
z February 11.—Jesus and Nicodemus . John 3: 1- | 
. February 18 esus at Jacob's Well a oa John 4: F ves 
g: February 25.—Jesus Rejected at Nazareth . me F dee 4: 


% 


Lesson 3, January 21, 1900 
The Preaching of John the Baptist 


1-17 


Memory verses : 3-6. 


: Prepare ye the way of the Lord.—Luke 3 : 4. 


REVISED VERSION 


1 Nowin the fifteenth year of 
the reign Of ‘Tiberius Ceesar, 
Pontius Pilate being gov- 
ernor of Judea, and Herod 
being tetrarch of Galilee, 
and his’ brother Philip 
tetrarch of the region of 
Iturzea and Trachonitis, and 
Lysanias tetrarch of Abilene, 

2in the high-priesthood of 
Annas and Caiaphas, the 
word of God came unto John 
the son of Zacharias im the 

3 wilderness. And he came 
into all the region round 
about Jordan, preaching the 
baptism of repentance unto 

4 remission of sins; as it is 
written in the book of the 
words of Isaiah the prophet, 

The voice of one crying 
in the wilderness, 

Make ye ready the way of 
the Lord, 

Make his paths straight. 

5 Every valley shall be filled, 

And every mountain and 
hill shall be brought low ; 

And the crooked shall be- 
come Straight, 

And the rough ways 
smooth ; 

6 Andaall flesh shall see the 

salvation of God. 

7 He said therefore to the 
multitudes that went out to 
be baptized of him, Ye off- 
spring of vipers, who warned 
you to flee from the wrath to 

8 come? Bring’ forth there- 
fore fruits worthy of ! repen- 
tance, and begin not to say 
within yourselves, We have 
Abraham to our father: for 
I say unto you, that God is 
able of these stones to raise 
up children unto Abraham, 

9 And even now is the axe also 
laid unto the root of the 
trees: every tree therefore 
that bringeth not forth good 
fruit is hewn down, and cast 

to into the fire. And the multi- 
tudes asked him, saying, 
What then must we do? 

11 And he answered and said 
unto them, He that hath two 

coats, let him impart to him 
that hath none ; and he that 
hath food, let him do like- 

12 wise. And there came also 
2publicans to be baptized, 

and they said unto him, 
5 Master, what must we do? 

13 And he said unto them, Ex- 
tort no more than that which 

14 is appointed you. And ‘sol- 
diers also asked him, saying, 
And we, what. must we do? 
And he said unto them, Do 
violence to no man, neither 
* exact anything wrongfully ; 
and be content with your 
wages. 

15 And asthe people were in 
expectation, and all men 
reasoned in their hearts con- 
cerning John, whether haply 

16 he were the Christ; John 
answered, saying unto them 
all, I indeed baptize you 
with water ; but there com- 
eth he that is mightier than I, 
the latchet of whose shoes I 
am not § worthy to unloose : 
he shall baptize you * with 
the Holy Ghost and with 

17 fire: whose fan is in his 
hand, throughly to cleanse 
his threshing-floor, and to 
gather the wheat into his 
garner ; but the chaff he will 
burn up’with unquenchable 
fire. 


llectors or renters of Roman taxes 
use any one * Gr. sx/- 


In verse 16 the American Revicers would substitute the margin * in” 


the axe also is laid” 
* Do violence 


‘ they would 
ta no man” 


im verse 16 they 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


He Was a Burning and a Shining Light 


Sun.—7he Forerunner Promised (Mal. 3:1; Isa. 40: 3-5; 
Matt. 11: 7-10). God's messenger (Mal. 3:1). His mes- 
sage and his work foretold (Isa. 40 : 3-5). His identifica- 
tion (Matt. 11 : 7-10). 

Mon.—A Man Sent from God (Luke 1: § 
His birth announced (I.uke 1 : 5-17). atte mission declared 
(John 1:6-8). His testimony (John 1: 15, 19-24. Com- 
pare John 5: 33-35). His Lord and Master (John 1: 
25-28). 

Tues.— The Preaching of John (Luke 3: 1-17). The time and 
the man (1, 2). The herald's work (3-6). ‘The message 
of repentance (7-10). ‘The fruits of repentance (11-14). 
The Mighty One and his work (15-17). 

Wed.— The - ee in Matthew ( Matt. Se: 
sage (I, 2 A description of John's appearance and life 
(3, 4). His great popularity (5,6). His manner of preach- 
ing (7-10). His word concerning Jesus (11, 12). 

Thurs.— 7he Record of John (Matt. 3: 13-17; John 1; 29-37). 
The baptism of Jesus (Matt. 3 : 13-17). John’s testimony 
to Jesus (John 1 : 29-34). Pointing his own disciples to the 
Lamb of God (John f : 35-37). 

Fri.— The Friend of the Bridegroom ( John 3: 23-30). Jon the 
baptizer (22-24. Compare John 4:1 His disciples’ 
auestion (25, 26). John's fidelity to Jesus (27, 28). His 
joy and his humility (29, 30). 

Sat.—/Jesus' Testimony to John (Matt. 11: 7-175). John sends 
his disciples to Jesus (1-3). Jesus’ answer to John (4-6). 
Jesus questions the multitude (7-9). He bears witness to 
John (9-14). 

Sun,— The Death of John the Baptist ( 
Mark 6: 14-29). The king's fears (1, 2). The king's 
shame (3-5). The king's birthday festival (6-9). The 
death of John (10, 11). The sorrow of Jesus (12, 13). 


Chicago, Ill. 


-17; John 1: 1-28). 


z-72). The first mes- 


Matt. 14: 1-12. Compare 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


O intervening events are recorded. 
PLACES.—John the Baptist began to preach in 
the wilderness of Judea (v. 2, comp. Matt. 3 : 1), proba- 
bly southeast of Jerusalem, on the west side of the Dead 
Sea and the Jordan. He seems to have moved north- 
eastward to the other side of the Jordan, where the 
main incidents of the lesson probably occurred (v. 5). 

Time.—John the Baptist, it is generally held, began 
to preach when thirty years old, in the summer of 779, 
—that is, A.D. 26. 

Persons. —The lesson gives the names of the Roman 
emperor, of the procurator of Judea, of the political 
rulers in the regions bordering on Judea, and also of the 
two Jewish high-priests (see farther on vs. 1, 2). On 
the various classes who came to John, see on verses 7, 
id; 88; 

PARALLEL PASSAGES. —Matthew 3: 


I-12; Mark 1: I- 


8; comp. John 1 : 6, 19-2 
b 4 
Critical Notes 


Verse 1.—The mention of political rulers is a charac- 
teristic of Luke, and affords data for proving his accuracy 
as a historian. —/n the fifteenth year : That is, 779, year 
of Rome, reckoning from the date when Tiberias, the 
second Roman emperor, was associated with his step- 
father Augustus (January, 765). This date accords with 
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Luke’s habits in writing of Roman affairs, and agrees 
with other data. Reckoning from the beginning of the 
sole reign of Tiberius (August 19, 767), the year would 
be 781-782, from August to August. But this seems too 
late.— Pontius Pilate being governor of Judea: Fifth 
procurator, not proconsul, from 779-789 (A.D. 26-36). 
The term is the same as that applied to Quirinius (chap. 
2: 2).—Herod: Herod Antipas, son of Herod the Great, 
full brother of Archelaus, and the murderer of John the 
Baptist (comp. vs. 19, 20).— Zetrarch of Galilee; Luke 
gives him his correct title (he is called ‘‘ king’’ by Mat- 
thew and Mark), which originally meant the ruler over 
a fourth part of a country, but was afterwards applied ‘to 
the ruler of any subdivision of territory, or of small‘un- 
divided regions. Perea also, on the east side of the 
Jordan, was under the rule of Antipas.—//is brother 
Philip: A half-brother, not Herod Philip, the first hus- 
band of Herodias.— Zhe region of Itur@a and Tracho- 
nitis: ‘* Region*’ applies to both terms, the names of 
districts in the northeast of Palestine, beyond the Sea 
of Galilee.—Lysanias, tetrarch of Abilene : Mentioned 
by Luke only. The district was about Abilz, a town 
eighteen miles north of Damascus. 

Verse 2.—Jn the high-priesthood of Annas and Caia- 
phas: The noun is singular, according to the best au- 
thorities, and this form suggests that both persons were 
high-priests at the same time ; a peculiar state of things, 
but attested from other sources. Annas had been de- 
posed by the Romans, and his son-in-law Caiaphas 
afterwards was appointed ; but Annas still exercised 
some authority, being probably recognized by the Jews 
as the legitimate incumbent (comp. Acts 4 : 6).— Ju the 
wilderness : Comp. chap. 1 : 80). 

Verse 3.—ZJnto all the region: Luke indicates the 
movement of the Baptist ; the other evangelists describe 
whence the multitudes came.— Unto remission of sins : 
Looking forward to this, not to grant this. 

Verses 4-6.—Notice the poetic form as given in the 
Revised Version. Luke cites most fully from Isaiah 
(40 : 3-5); Mark prefixes a passage from Malachi ; John 
(1 : 23) tells that the Baptist applied the prophecy to 
himself. Verse 5 expands the figure of the latter part of 
verse 4, and in verse 6 the figure is dropped, and a’direct 
Messianic prophecy is made. 

Verses 7-9. —Compare Matthew 3 : 7-10.— Mu/titudes: 
Matthew, of the Pharisees and Sadducees.’’ 
The severe language suggests an improper motive in 


‘many 


coming, and rebukes their reliance upon their descent 
Abraham.—Azd even now is the axe also laid 
‘«Lieth at’’ (American Revisers) indicates more 
clearly that the ax was ready for use, though not yet ap- 
plied. The figurative 
remainder of the verse. 

Verses 10 to 14 are peculiar to Luke.— Zhe multi- 
tudes : Here referring to those really affected by John’s 
preaching.— What then must we do? This brings out 
the force of the better attested reading ; so in verse 12. 
The reply of John (v. 11), like the Sermon on the 
Mount, calls for active beneficence as ‘‘ fruit meet for 
repentance.’’— Pudlicans : That is, ‘* collectors or rent- 
ers of Roman taxes.’’ A despised class, 


from 
unto: 


warning is carried out in the 


yet among 


John’s hearers, and among our Lord's followers. — 
Extort: Literally, ‘‘do,’’ or practice, then applied to 
managing public affairs, and hence coming to mean 


‘‘extort,’" as here. The method of farming out taxes 
extortion, while the taxation 


See Edersheim (I, 


encouraged itself was 


515, 516).— 
that time, either on 
Probably Jews, not for- 
mercenaries.-—Asked : As in verse 10, not 
‘—-We, what shall we do?, ‘*We'"’ is spe- 
cially emphatic, as if their case was remarkable.—Do 
violence to no man, neither exact anything wrongfully : 
The literal sense of the former verb is ‘‘ to shake vio- 
lently ;"’ of the latter, ‘‘to be a sycophant,”’ 
informer. Hence the American Revisers prefer to ren- 


oppressive enough. 
Soldiers : service at 
police duty or actual warfare. 

eign 


Some in 


‘« de- 
manded.’ 


a spy or 


der, ‘‘ Extort from no man by violence, neither accuse 
any one wrongfully.’’—And be content with your wages : 
‘«strikes,’’ for higher pay were very com- 
mon among the soldiers of dependent kings. 

Verse 15.— The people : 
ish people, and here implies that John’s preaching 
affected the nation as a whole.—/# expectation : Mes- 
Sianic expectation, since the context shows that they 
discussed the probability of John’s being the promised 
Messiah. 


Verse 16.— Answered: Both the general inquiry 


Mutinies, or 


The word is used of the Jew- 


jar 


Wwe 


atte 
all; 
the 
the 
the 
juc 

th 

lie 
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(v. 16) and the direct question (comp. John 1 : 25-27). 
_. With water : Here the form is not ‘‘ in water,"’ as in 
Matthew 3:11. In Mark also ‘‘ with water"’ is better 
attested. — With the Holy Ghost and with fire: Liter- 
ally, ‘‘in."’ The preposition is not repeated. Hence 
the reference is to oze baptism, described by two terms, 
the latter pointing to the purifying result, or possibly to 
the outward sign on the day of Pentecost. The fire of 
judgment can scarcely be meant; verse 17 introduces 
that thought. A reference to a second baptism of be- 
lievers, ‘« with fire,’’ seems grammatically untenable. 

Verse 17.—The figure of this verse requires no expla- 
nation, except from Oriental usage. While such figures 
are not to be pressed in their literal sense, the law of in- 
terpretation is that the figures are inadequate signs of the 
reality to be expressed. 

Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


> REPARE ye THE Way.'’—One of the greatest 

wants of Palestine, and, in fact, of Oriental 
countries in general, has been the want of good roads. 
Transportation being mostly done by camels and pack- 
horses, the so-called roads are only single beaten tracks 
along the mountain side or across the plain. It has 
from the earliest times been considered a part of the 
ceremonial etiquet, on the occasion of the passage 
-of any exalted personage through any part of the coun- 
try, that a road or highway should be specially pre- 
pared for him. Heralds are sent out to make the 
proper announcement to the people, and sometimes 
large bodies of soldiers are sent on in advance to pre- 
pare the road. The peasantry are called out to forced 
labor in carrying the materials. Unsightly dwellings are 
torn down and removed from view, low places are filled 
up, high places are leveled down, and rough places are 
made smooth, for the exalted visitor. 

«« EXACT NO MORE THAN THAT WHICH IS APPOINTED 
You.’’—The most crying evil connected with the qd- 
ministration of the government of these Oriental lands is 
undoubtedly the farming of the public revenues to pub- 
licans. In‘the first place, by a kind of betting upon the 
coming crops, competitive bids have been made, and it 
may easily happen that the actual crop may not meet 
the expectations of the speculative purchaser of the 
tithes. In other words, he may find that, after he pays 
to the imperial treasury the amount agreed upon in his 
bond, there will be very little left for him as his margin 
of profit from the speculation. He will, accordingly, 
find some means of cheating the simple-minded peasant 
into paying his tithe twice, or, by some trickery in col- 
lecting or counting the sheaves, he will succeed in ex- 
torting more than the legal requirement. He is sup- 
ported by an armed force, and the poor peasant has no 
redress. An honest publican is as rare to-day as in the 
days of the Master. The people of to-day would have 
no higher ideal of such a public officer than that he 
should exact no more than that which was appointed 
him. * 


Robert College, Constantinople. 
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By George A. Ford, D.D. 


‘‘OFFSPRING OF VIPERS.''—Epithets of detestation, 
like those of endearment, are more freely used in the 
East, and arouse less resentment, than in the West. 
And in both blessing and cursing it is customary to 
introduce the origin and ancestry. The commonest of 
current curses, and that first adopted by the little chil- 
dren, is, ‘‘ Curse your father "’ (or ‘* your father’s father,"’ 
or ‘‘ your father’s father’s father’s father,’’ etc., the de- 
gree depending upon the number of generations included 
in the curse). Scripture is full of this Oriental emphasis 
upon ancestry. 

‘* LATCHET OF WHOSE SHOES.'’— The feet, and espe- 
cially the shoes, are held to be very vulgar, and not to 
be mentioned without an apology. Those who lay any 
claims to good manners are very punctilious as to the 
disposal of their feet in company, and of their shoes 
when removed—as they must always be—within doors. 

Sidon, Syria. 
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Horace Bushnell's View of 
John the Baptist 


.By H. Clay Trumbull 


LITTLE more than forty years ago, Dr. Bushnell 
tried the experiment of a congregational Bible 
school in the North Congregational Church of Hartford, 
of which he was then pastor. This service was the sec- 
ond service of‘ the day, Sunday, and occupied the after- 
noon. A series of uniform Bible lessons for the entire 
congregation—then quite a rarity—had been arranged, 
as adapted to both young and old. 

The first series of such lessons was on ‘* The Friends 
and Enemies of Jesus,’’ with appropriate titles and 
selected Bible passages. The opening lesson of this 
series was ‘‘ John the Baptist, the Friend and Fore- 
runner of Jesus.’’ I attended that service with peculiar 
interest. At the close of the hour of study, Dr, Bush- 
nell gave a talk on the theme of the day, His view of 
John the Baptist, and his way of presenting it, impressed 
me profoundly. After all these years, it is still fresh in 
my mind, and as I have never seen it in print, or made 
any note of it, I think it may interest other Bible stu- 
dents from its novelty and force, as I recall its sub- 
stance out of my grateful memories. While using quo- 
tation-marks, in order to show that the ideas given are 
those of Dr. Bushnell, I am simply recalling from mem- 
ory the substance of his forceful words. 

‘*If we would have a correct view of the place and 
work of John the Baptist in the providence of God, we 
must consider when he came into the world, and what 
was the world’s condition, at that time. It was a dark 
period in Jewish history. For four hundred years the 
voice of prophecy had been silent. Formalism had 
crept into the services of temple and synagogue. Po- 
litical corruption swayed the actions of the priesthood. 
Pharisee-and scribe felt the power of mammon. _ Spirit- 
ual life and longings were stifled, or went out vainly, 
because of the lack of that which alone could satisfy 
them. Only at Jerusalem did even the forms of reli- 
gion have prominence. In the country round about 
and: beyond there was moral and spiritual lethargy. 

‘‘If Jesus Christ had made his appearance at that 
time, to bring his message and to preach his gospel, it 
might have been said that his power in gaining the 
world’s ear, and-in inaugurating his great reforms, was 
in consequence of his coming into the spiritual vacuum, 
and giving to the best human life something that it must, 
by its very nature, long after and have. In after years 
doubters and cavilers would have claimed that the suc- 
cess of Jesus, like that of Muhammad, was largely owing 
to the low spiritual declension- that preceded it. But 
God would not have this objection to rest in any sense 
against his Son's success. Therefore God would bring 
up the spiritual life of his people and their land to a 
higher plane before his Son appeared, and to this end 
he sent John the Baptist. 

‘** John was of the old dispensation, not the new. He 
was of the priestly stock, of the family of Aaron. His 
coming was announced in the Holy Place of the Temple 
itself. Miracles heralded his birth. - When he came to 
full Levitical manhood, he showed himself a prophet of 
rare powers as a preacher of the Law, the superior of any 
and all who had gone before. He came into this spir- 
itual vacuum, and it was a vacuum no longer. Begin- 
ning at the outer circumference of the sphere of Jerusa- 
lem's influence, his power extended to the very center 
and heart of the nation’s life. 

‘‘John came preaching the way of righteousness ac- 
cording to the old dispensation, of righteousness by the 
law, in the wilderness of Judea. Then went out to him 
Jerusalem and all Judea, and all the region round about 
Jordan, and were baptized of him, confessing their sins. 
Many of the Pharisees and Sadducees came to him. 
Despised publi ans were among his converts. Soldiers 
asked him what was their duty. Even King Herod, old 
reprobate that he was, heard him gladly, and did many 
things because of him. There was never before such a 
revival of religion in all the land of Judea and beyond. 
Nothing was like it even in the days of Josiah and 
Jehoshaphat. 

‘«Then it. was, when all men mused in their hearts as 
to John, whether he were the Christ or no, and when 
priests and Levites from the Temple came down to his 
baptism to inquire if he were in truth the promised 
Elijah or the very: Messiah himself, that John said 
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plainly, «I am not.’ ‘One that cometh after me is 
mightier than 1, whose shoes I am not worthy to wear. 
He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire.’ 
Thus it was, when the Old Dispensation was revivified and 
brought anew to its highest plane, that its truest repre- 
sentative reached out to take the New Dispensation by 
the hand, and to present it to the world, saying of Jesus, 
‘Behold, the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin 
of the world!... He must increase, but I must de- 
crease,’ ’’ 

And here we see the place and the mission of John 
the Baptist. 


Philadelphia. 
“2% 


John the Preacher of Repentance, 
and the Forerunner 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HY does Luke enumerate’ so carefully the civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities in verses 1 and 2? 
Not only to fix the date, but, in accordance with the 
world-wide aspect of his Gospel, to set his narrative in 
relation with secular histofy ; and, further, to focus into 
one vivid beam of light the various facts which -wit- 
nessed to the sunken civil and darkened moral and reli- 
gious condition of the Jews. What more needed to be 
said to prove how the ancient glory had faded, than that 
they were under the rule of such a delegate as Pilate, of 
such an emperor as Tiberius, and that the bad brood of 
Herod's descendants divided the sacred land between 
them, and that the very high-priesthood was illegally 
-administered, so that such a pair as Annas and Caiaphas 
held it in some irregular fashion between them. It was 
clearly high time for John to come, and for the word of 
God to come to him, 

The wilderness had nourished the stern solitary spirit , 
of the Baptist, and there the consciousness of his mis- 
sion and his message '‘ came to him,'’-— a phrase which 
at Once declares his affinity with the old prophets. Out 
of the desert he burst on the nation, sudden as light- 
ning, and cleaving like it. Luke says nothing as to his 
garb or food, but goes straight to the heart of his mes- 
sage, ‘‘the baptism of repentance unto remission of 
sins,’’ in which expression the ‘‘remission’’ depends 
neither on ‘‘ baptism’’ alone, nor on ‘‘ repentance"’ 
alone. The outward act was vain if unaccompanied by 
the state of mind and will, the state of mind was proved 
genuine by submitting to the act. 

In verses 7 to 14 John’s teaching as the preacher of 
repentance is summarized, and in verses 15 to 17 his 
teaching as forerunner. Why did he meet the crowds 
that streamed out to him with such vehement rebuke ? 
One would have expected him to welcome them, instead 
of calling them ‘offspring of vipers,’’ and seeming to 
be unwilling that they should flee from the wrath to 
come. But Luke tells why. They wished to be bap- 
tized, but there is no word of their repentance. Rather, 
they were trusting to their descent as exempting them 
from the approaching storm, so that their baptism would 
not have been the baptism which John required, being 
devoid of repentance. Just because they thought them- 
selves safe as being ‘‘ children of Abraham,’’ they de- 
served John’s rough name, ‘ ye offspring of vipers.’’ 

Rabbinical theology has much to Say about ‘the 
merits of the fathers.'’ John, like every prophet who 
had ever spoken to the nation of judgments impending, 
felt that the sharp edge of his words was turned by the 
obstinate belief that judgments were for the Gentile, and 
never would touch the Jew. Do we not see the same 
unbelief that God can ever visit the United States or 
England with national destruction in full force among 
ourselves? Not the virtues of past generations, but the 
righteousness of the present one, is the guarantee of 
national exaltation, 

John's crowds were eager to be baptized as an addi- 
tional security, but were slow to repent. If heaven 
could be secured by submitting to a rite, ‘‘ multitudes "’ 
would come for it, but the crowd thins quickly when the 
administrator of the rite becomes the vehement preacher 
of repentance. That is so to-day as truly as it was so 
by the fords of Jordan. John demanded not only re- 
pentance, but its ‘‘ fruits,"’ for there is no virtue in a 
repentance which does not change the life, were such 
possible. 

Repentance is more than sorrow for sin. Many a man 
has that, and yet rushes again into the old mire. To 
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change the mind and will is not enough, unless the happily suffered, but authority of the divine truth was 
change is certified to be real by deeds corresponding. never so supreme. | 
So John preached the true nature of repentance when John came to just such an age of questioning the inane 
he called for its fruits. And he preached the greatest traditions of men. What was his message to such an 
motive for it which he knew, when he pressed home on age? Not more dogma, but righteousness, reformed 
sluggish consciences the close approach of a judgment lives ; straighten the crooked, smooth the rough ; andas 
for which everything was ready, the ax ground to a fine a necessary precedent thereto repentance, trust not in 
edge, and lying at the root of the trees. If it lay there, human sayings about Abraham’ s fatherhood, but in right - 
there was no time to lose ; if it still lay, there was time doing by people (v. 11), publicans (v. 13), soldiers 
to repent before it was swinging round the woodman's (y. 14), and in the power of God that can make children 
head. We havea higher motive for repentance in ‘‘the of stones. John's day and our day correspond. Ethi- 
goodness of God"’ leading to it. But there is danger cal teaching first, trust in God second, dogma after- 
that modern Christianity should think too little of «‘the wards. , 
terror of the Lord,’’ and so should throw away one of It is clear that spiritual influences affect masses of 
the strongest means of persuading men. John’s advice men at some seasons. Even the offspring of vipers are 
‘to the various classes of hearers illustrates the truth that warned to flee wrath (v. 7). The gospel is so fitted to 
the commonest field of duty and the homeliest acts may the essential facts of human hearts that men instinc- 
become sacred. Not high-flying, singular modes of life, tively recognize the truth of its appeal. The Father draws 
abandoning the vulgar tasks, but the plainest prose of men (John 6 : 44), his goodness attracts toward repentance 
jog-trot duty will follow and attest real repentance. (Rom. 2:4). The people, being in an expectation of a 
Every calling has its temptations,—that is to say, every coming Christ, asked if John were he (v. 15). Surely, 
one has its opportunities of serving God by resisting the nothing in their lifeless religion, shallow hypocrisies, or 


Devil. the decadence of the state, could have wrought this ex- 
But John was not merely, nor primarily, a preacher of pectation. It was the Spirit of God. The everlasting 


repentance. His specific office was that of preparing the kingdom is ruled on laws of perpetual force. Divine 
way for the Mcasiah, and hence Luke goes on to sum up influence in one age proves its possibility in every age— 
his message in that aspect of it. He was not the only. this one. 

out-rider in a procession who has bee mistaken for the John’s teaching accorded with that of nature, All 
king. The popular inclination to take him for the com- kingdoms, material, rational, and spiritual, are subject 
ing anointed One but brought out more clearly the stern to law. Fire burns, the useless tree finds the ax at its 
man’s lowly sense of his limitations, and humble bowing. root, the chaff feeds unquenchable fire, abused reason 
before his Lord, who should come after him. The un- perverts itself, perverted spiritual faculties perish. The 
daunted spirit, which no violence could bend, cast itself spirit realm is one of realities and intensest forces. It 
prone before the king. No trace of envy or jealousy isthe realm of the most vital life; hence has the most 
crossed his soul. ‘‘ He must increase, but | must de- exact laws, they reach to thoughts and intents of the 
crease,"’ was clearly seen and heartily accepted. He _ heart. % 
fronted a nation, he stood erect before Herod and The faithful teacher, however humble, has great ‘e- 
Herodias, but he flung himself at the feet of the Might- sults, for he uses the words that are spirit, and alive. 
ier than he, and would have thought it honor above his 
deserts to have been the slave who untied and cafried 
his sandals. He is ‘‘ mightier’’ in two points, which 
fill John's vision. He baptizes in the Holy Ghost, 
which is ‘ fire,"’ as contrasted with the cold, negative, 
externally purifying baptism by John in water. That 
fiery flood, into which men are to be plunged, will mer- 
cifully change their coldness, and burn up the rubbish, 
and melt and run off the dross, and transmute the 
heavy, dull human nature into the likeness of its own ™an ! This is as certain as that air and water rush into 
vacant spaces,—for God is everywhere. The sea-shell 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederick Goss, D.D. 


HE word of God came unto John (vy. 2). And, it 
may be fearlessly asserted, has come to every 


glowing self. 
Further, that Messiah will winnow and separate the ™ay not be conscious of the continuous roar within it, 
++wheat'’ from the ‘chaff,’ and his mission in Israel or the soul of the ceaselessly resounding voice of God. 
will be one of judgment. The people lapped themselves Some people never hear the birds sing ; but there are 
in fatal security, believing that Messiah was to judge the Others who never miss a note, whether the fierce scream 
heathen, but that all Israel would be approved and Of the hawk or the gentle twitter of the sparrows. Mrs. 
blessed by him ; but John laid his ax at the root of the Lordly behind the thick walls of her palace does not 
tree of their fleshly confidence in Abrahamic descent, hear the merry whistle of litthe Jack Thimblerigger, but 
and threatened a searching wind to blow through the his widowed mother in the vine-clad cottage catches the 
threshing-floor, to whirl away the light chaff into un- first dim note as he rounds the corner a block away. 
quenchable fire. ‘The prophecy was first fulfilled in the You may not hear the voice of God, but it comes to you 
national ruin when Jerusalem fell, but it is being ful- 5 clearly as to Samuel or to John. 
filled every day wherever Christ is known; for he is very éree therefore that bringeth not forth good fruit, 
either ‘the savor of life unto life’’ or of «death unto ¢t¢. (vs. 9, 10). That is a solemn and momentous hour 
death,"’ and a solemn future fulfilment awaits us all, When this conception of life bursts into the sluggish, sel- 
when our relation to him will determine whether we in- fish soul of a man. To every earnest man it comes. 
dividually are gathered into his garner, or fall a prey to He hears a voice saying to him : ‘‘ The hour has struck 
the fire. We can choose whether we shall be purged by When thou must stand forth and show what is in thee. 
the quickening fire of the Holy Spirit, or consumed by Reveal thyself. Thou canst no longer lurk and sku‘k in 
the destructive fire of future retribution. The one fate ‘the rear. Draw thy sword. Bear fruit. If there is any- 
means perfection of holiness and blessedness ; the other, ‘hing in thee, go forward and upward ; if not, descend, 
a living death. retreat. Make place for better men. You have sat in 
Fallowfield, Manchester, England. that professor's chair, or stood in that pulpit, or edited 
. that paper, or headed that party, long enough without 
getting anything done. Step down, laggard!'" When 
these thoughts thundered in the soul of John, he left the 
desert for the haunts of .men. This is the trumpet call 
we need. More men need to be aroused than com- 
Sorted. 
impart (vy. 11). It may not be so in other towns, but 
it is a common thing in Cincinnati, to see two children 
EN claim that this is an age of question, doubt, and each with a roller-skate on a single foot. This bewil- 
repudiation of authority in religion. More cer- dered me so that I finally asked two or three of them 
tainly is it an age of the highest Christian activity, of how it happened. ‘Why, the other feller didn’t have 
aggressive propagandism of the faith. Never were so amy,’’ was the invariable answer. That seemed to me a 
many crowns of all sorts of empires laid at the feet of great stretch of charity, but to 44em it seemed only 
Christ as to-day. This is proof that the questions are the natural thing todo. It was like making two bites 
answered to the hearts of men, and a most vital faith out of a cherry, but then the « other feller”’ got half. 
resul’s in works. Authorityof men's dogmas may have And I suspect that the boy who “ imparted,"’ while he 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Man Prepares the Way for God 


~~ 
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divided the skates, doubled his pleasure. Good arith. 
metic ! i 

Exact no more than that which is appointed you (x. 13). 
When Dewey sailed up the bay at New York, an Italian 
ship failed to give him the proper salute. Some men 
would have been vexed, and insisted on the payment of 
the honor, but the considerate old admiral looked up, and 
saw that the flag had been tangled, and that a sailor was 
on his way up the mast to straighten it out. Do you think 
he stood on his right? Not he. He flew the flag of 
recognition, and passed on. Across the road, im a 
vacant lot, a little fellow in a game of ‘‘scrub*’ struck 
‘« three times and out,'’ but was awfully disappointed, 
and wanted to try again. . ‘‘ It's my turn !’’ cried a big 
fellow, pushing him aside. ‘ What if it.is! Give him 
another chance. He is only a ‘kid!’ ’’ said the other 
boys. That is what I call ‘‘ consideration."’ 

I indeed baptize you with water; ... he shall baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost (v. 16). After all, our power 
over men is limited. - Their hearts need the touch of the 
divine. How sublime or how ridiculous a symbol may 
be ! When a bride holds up her finger for*the ring, 
when the witness kisses the Bible, it may be the most holy 
or the most absurd sacrilegious actin the world, And so 
when the catechumen approaches the baptismal font, 
the wafer is as impotent as the air, unless the heart is 
open to the gracious influences of the Holy Ghost 


Cincinnati, O. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





FLEE FROM THE 
WRATH TO COME! 


EPENT 
EFORM 
ECEIVE 

















Suppose Jesus had never been born in Bethlehem, 
and had never grown up at Nazareth to be a man, and 
had never died for our sins,—would there be any way 
now for us to get rid of. them? Would merely ‘ turn- 
ing over a new leaf’’ square up our account with God ? 
Is there any way, but Jesus, by which a sinner may 
** flee from the wrath to come’’ ? Will God surely pun- 
ish sin? Who are sinners? If a sinner turns away from 
Christ, what is there left for him? What would you 
advise him to do? (Point to upper sentence.) If he 
pretends to be a follower, but remains in his sin, what 
would you say? (Point again.) 

Where did John the Baptist live? What did he wear? 
What was he sent to do? Wheredid he preach? Who 
came to hear him? What did he do to those that con- 
fessed their sins ? 

John's message was— (point as before). He knew 
there was only one way to be saved ; and he was prepar- 
ing the way of the Lord, who should save men from sin. 
So, to-day, we learn what he said, and we may put it 
into three words. 

First, Repent. Wat is it to repent? Sorry because 
you are found out? Sorry because you are going to be 
punished ? Sorry for what? Are you truly sorry for all 
the sins you have sinned against God? What do you 
want God to do for you? Then ask him, in Christ's 
name, and confess your sins in the way our church pro- 
vides (explain and invite). 

Secondly, Reform. How do we know a good tree? a 
true repentance ? 

Thirdly, Receive,—whom? John did not mention 
his name yet ; but he soon appeared. And he is here 
now, Jesus, our Saviour from the ‘‘ wrath to come." 

Trenton, N. J. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs "’) 


“On Jordan's bank the Baptist's cry."’ Psalm 130 : 1-8. 


** Spirit of God, descend.” , (193 : I~q.) 

“A voice by Jordan's shore."’ Phales 95; : » Same 

oe , 1565 (33: 3-0) | 
Sinners, turn! why will ye die ? Psa. 143: 1, 2 


** He is coming, the man of sorrows.” (art : 1, 2 5 @) 
** In all my Lord's appointed ways.’’ 
* Repent, the voice celestial cries.” 

* All haii, the power of Jesus’.name."’ \44 = 1-3.) 
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Question Hints 
ki By Amos R. Wells 


EVIEW.-——Where did Jesus pass his boyhood ? 
What one event of his boyhood is recorded ? 
What characteristics of Jesus did that event disclose ? 

1. Joun’s Birra (Luke 1: 5-8c).—Who were John’s 
father and mother? What miraculous circumstances 
attended his birth? What was his relationship to 
Jesus? (v. 36.) What is known of his boyhood ? (v. 80.) 
What kind of a man did he become? (v. 15.) 

2. Joun’s MESSAGE (vs. 1-3). Explain ‘* tetrarch,"’ 
+ Iturea,”’ ‘‘ Trachonitis,"’ ‘‘Abilene,’’ ‘‘ wilderness,”’ 
Where did John preach? What three elements in his 
message ? (Repent, confess, pardoned.) 

3. JouNn’s PROPHECY (vs. 4-6).—Why did John call 
himself a ‘‘ voice’’ ? When and how were roads *‘ pre- 
pared’ in John’s day? How did John “ prepare the 
way of the Lord’’ ? 

4. JOHN'S PREACHING (vs. 7-14).—Why, if the people 
came seeking baptism, did John call them ‘‘vipers’’ ? 
What was ‘‘the wrath to come’’? In what spirit did 
the Jews remind themselves that Abraham was their 
father? What does ‘the axe at the roct of the tree’’ 
signify? What test of repentance did John lay down ? 
(v. 11.) What was the special temptation of the publi- 
cans? of the soldiers? What course did John urge 
each of these to follow ? 

5. Joun’s Mopesty (vs. 15-17).—Why did the people 
think John might be the Messiah? To what custom 


does John’s word about the ‘‘latchet’’ refer? the 
“fan’’? the “floor’’? How did Christ's baptism 
differ from John’s? Who are the ‘‘wheat’’? the 


«‘chaff’’ ? What characteristics of a great man are ex- 
hibited by John in this lesson ? 


Boston. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Announced by God’s Messenger 
Analysis 


I, JOHN’S COMING AND MESSAGE (vs. 1-6). 


1. When he Came: 

In the... reign of Tiberius Cesar (1). j 
In those days cometh John the Baptist (Matt. 3: 1). 

‘There came a man, sent from God ( John 1 : 6). 
2. Where he Preached : 

He came into all the region round about Jordan (3). 
Preaching in the wilderness of Judea (Matt. 3: 1). 

John .. . baptized in the wilderness and preached (Mark 1 : 4). 
3. What he Preached: 

Preaching the baptism of repentance unto remission (3). 
Saying, Repent ye ; for the kingdom ... is at hand (Matt. 3: 1). 
He... saith, Behold, the Lamb of God ! (John 1 : 36.) 

4- What he Fulfilled: 
As it is written in... Isaiah the prophet (4). 
This is he that was spoken of by Isaiah (Matt. 3 : 3). 
I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness (John 1 : 23). 
5- What he Foretoid: 
All flesh shall see the salvation of God (6). 


The ends of the earth shall see the salvation (Isa. 52 : 10). 
The same came... that all might believe ( John 1: 7). 


Il. JOHN'S AUDITORS AND ANSWERS (vs. 7-17). 
s.. Lessons for the Multitudes : 
Bring forth... fruits worthy of repentance (8). 
By their fruits ye shall know them (Matt. 7 : 16). 
1 by my works will shew thee my faith ( Jas. 2: 18). 
Begin not to say,... We have Abraham to our father (8). 
God is able of these stones to raise up children (Matt. 3 : 9). 
If ye were Abraham's children, ye would do the works (John 
8 : 39). 
Now is the axe laid unto the root of the trees (9). 
Hewn down, and cast into the fire (Matt. 7 : 19). 
Cut it down ; why. doth it also culmber the ground? (Luke 13 : 7.) 
Let him impart to him that hath nv.te (11). 


Sell all that thou hast, and distribute unto the poor (Luke 18 : 22). 
That he may have . . . to give tohim that hath need (Eph. 4 : 28). 


2. Lessons for the Publicans : 
Extort no more than that which is appointed you (13). 


If I have wrongfully exacted aught, . . . I restore (Luke 19: 8). 
Nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God (1 Cor. 6: 10). 


3- Lessons for the Soldiers : 
Do violence to no man (14). 
The soldiers plaited a crown of thorns ( John 19: 2). 
The soldiers’ counsel was to kill the prisoners (Acts 27 : 42). 
4- Lessons for the People : 
There cometh he that is mightier than I (16). 
He... is become before me : for he was before me (John tr 
, there cometh one after me (Acts 13: 25). 
He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire (16). 
He is like a refiner's fire (Mal. 3: 2). 
The same . . . baptizeth with the Holy Spirit ( John 1 : 33). 
To gather the wheat into his garner (17). 


He hath gathered them as the sheaves (Micah 4: 12). 
the wheat into my barn (Matt. 123 : 30). 


: 15). 
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The chaff he will burn up (17). 


The day that cometh shall burn them up (Mal. 4: 1). 
Rather than. . 


. into the unquenchable fire (Mark 9 : 43). 





TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER: The Great Worker at his Work. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Zhe Son of man came 


not to be ministered unto, but to minister.—Mark 10 : 45. 


« 


International Home Readings 


MoN.—Luke 3 : I-9. 
TUES.—Luke 3 : 10-17. 
. WED.—Mal. 4: 1-6. Malachi's prophecy. 
THURS.—John 1: 15-28. John's testimony. 
FRI.— Matt. 3: 1-12. Repentance necessary. 
SAT,—Eph. 4 : 25-32. Fruits of repentance. 
SuN.—lIsa. 40: 1-8. A voice in the wilderness. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 


\ the Preaching of John the Baptist. 


Reading Association.) 


“ 


Graded Helps 
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For the Primary Teacher 
PREPARED BY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 


IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts E. P. St. John, New York 

Mrs. R. B. Preuszner, Kansas Minnie Allen, Alabama 

Mrs.G.H. Archibald, Montreal Lucy G. Stock, Connecticut 
Annie 8S. Harlow, Pennsylvania 





PLAN FOR THE QUARTER: Stories about Jesus. 
TITLE OF THIS WEEK'S SToRY: John Preaching about 


Jesus. 


GOLDEN Text: Prepare ye the way of the Lord.—Luke 


3:4 


RESULTS SOUGHT : 


1. Turning from stinginess to generosity. 
Turning from roughness to gentleness. 
Turning from cheating to honesty. 

. Turning from lying to truth. 

. Turning from discontent to contentment. 


nS 


STARTING-POINTs : 

1. Preaching in the church or street (Salvation 
Army). 

The boy Jesus now a man. 

Show a picture of John preaching. * 

. Tell a story of a boy who found himself on 

the wrong road, and turned and went the 

the other way. 


N 


PY 


Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 


[Under “ Results Sought” and “ Suggested Starting-Points,” various 
ways of treating the lesson are indicated. From these the teacher is 
expected to select such as are best adapted to herself and her class. 
Under “ Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process,”’ ‘‘ Blackboard Iilus- 
trations,”” and “ Pictures tor the Children,’’ are illustrated one of the 
many ways of presenting the lesson. These notes are designed to sug- 
gest an outline indicating the principal steps, but not always elaborating 
the details.] 


CENTRAL THOUGHT: Turning from Wrong, and Do- 
ing the Right. 
1. PREPARATION FOR LESSON STORY. 

We may use for a starting-point suggestion No, 1 ; 
namely, a street preacher. This will not be a true 
‘* point of contact’’ with every child. If your children 
are not acquainted with the work of the Salvation Army, 
city missionary, or other street preacher, choose one of 
the others. Prepare for the lesson story by questioning. 
When did you see him? Where was it? How did he 
look? Who were listening to him? What did he talk 
about ? 

2. THE Lesson Story. 

Our lesson story of to-day is about a preacher of long 
ago who lived at the same time Jesus did. He preached, 
not in the church nor on the street, but by the side of a 
river. 
clothes. 

Now show a picture of John the Baptist. Be careful 
not to make too much of his appearance or of his 
strange life in the wilderness. These details are inter- 
esting to the children, but. if emphasized too strongly, 
will take the attention from the lesson truth. When you 
are talking with the children of the things they must do 
to carry out the teachings of this lesson, elaborate details, 
and add interest as much as possible. Remember that 


He was a strange-looking man, who wore rough 
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your aim is to secure right action rather than retention 
of details of the Bible story. 

Though he preached away off from the city, by the 
side of the river, great crowds came to hear him. Many 
of the people came a long distance. Some of them were 
rich, and some of them poor. Soldiers also listened to 
him as he preached. He was telling the people that 
Jesus was coming, and that they should honor him, 
When a king came in those days, the people spread car- 
pets and flowers and palm-branches on the streets, and 
they would sing and shout to show how they honored 
him. John said to the people, ‘‘ Prepare the way for 
Jesus.’’ Here repeat the Golden Text. He told them 
they could honor Jesus in a better way than by spread- 
ing carpets and scattering flowers for him to walk on. 
The people cried out, ‘‘What shall we do?’’ John 
said: ‘Some of you have two coats. Give one to 
somebody who is cold. Some of you have more food 
than you need. Share it with the hungry.”’ 

The payment of taxes and just payment of debt are 
not a part of a child's experience, and therefore should 
be omitted. 

The people were afraid of the soldiers, because they 
treated them so harshly and roughly. When the sol- 
diers asked what they should do, what do you suppose 
John said ? 


3. THE TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 

Jesus is not coming to our homes as he did then, but 
he knows everything we say and do, and the way we can 
honor him is by doing the things that are right. If one 
girl has some candy, and another has none, how could 
she honor Jesus ? 

Here suggest other illustrations of this nature, such as 
generosity in the use of toys, or, better still, have the 
children suggest them. Again emphasize the truth ap- 
plied to gentleness and helpfulness in the child's rela- 
tions with, other children, as opposed to roughness, 
teasing, and bullying. Spend more time on such appli- 
cations of the truth than on the story of John’s life or 
preaching. Lead the children to talk about these prac- 
tical things. 

Always present the truth embodied in action rather 
than as an abstract principle ; that is, instead of speak. 
ing of generosity, mention a generous action. The 
teaching should be positive. The emphasis should be 
put on the thing to be done, rather than on the thing to 
be avoided. Therefore use care in presenting the thought 
of repentance. 

Do we 
about it ? 


Are we doing the things which please Jesus? 
sometimes forget? Then what should we do 


Illustrate with a story. If the one which follows is 
not adapted to your class, use another. 

A boy named Walter had a bicycle, and learned to 
ride it well. One day he started to go to his uncle's 
farm, which was five miles away. Soon he came to a 
place where the roads divided. He was not sure which 
was right, but he chose one, and went along for two 
miles or so. Then he met a man, and asked him if he 
was on the right road, and the man told him ‘ No.”’ 
What do you think Walter did? When people go on 
the wrong road, they must turn round and get on the 
right one. 

John told the people who had done the wrong things 
that they must repent. That means turn and do the right. 
If we have been stingy, what must we do? If we have 
been rough in our play, what must we do? If we have 
been unkind to the smaller boys and girls, what.must we 
do? Every time we divide an orange with another who 
has none we honor Jesus. Every time that we take care 
that the younger and weaker children are not left out of 
the games we play, we honor Jesus. 

Summary of Lesson Steps 
Honoring 


Jesus by 
Generosity, ete. 


The Truth 
Emphasized. 





The Lesson — se 
Story. reaching to 


the People. 
A Street 
Preacher. 


Pictures for the Children 
1. Oriental sandals, showing latchet. 
2. The wilderness where the word of God came unto 
John. 
3. John the Baptist in the Wilderness, by Tissot (Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine for March, 1899). 
4- John the Baptist, by Titian. 





Preparation 
for Lesson 
Story. 
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(Nos. 1 and 2 are in the Sunday School Times Picture of this one. 


Supplement. For information about these and other 
pictures, see leaflet, which will be furnished free by the 
Editor. ) 
Blackboard Illustration 
1. As the story of John is told, sketch on the black- 
board the hills and the river Jordan. Make a mark to 
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stand for John, and dots for the people who came to 
hear him. 

2. As you reach the thoughts in the lesson, write on 
the blackboard the words, ‘‘ HONOR JESUS,’" ‘* WHAT 
SHALL WE DO ?''’ ‘‘ BE GENEROUS,'’ ‘‘ BE GENTLE."’ 

3. As you continue the teaching, turn again and again 
to the blackboard and point to the words, or have the 
scholars read them, and thus help to emphasize the 
truth. 

[Epitor’s Norr,—A leaflet containing valuable suggestions 
as to how to make the best use of these primary helps, with a 
selected list of books useful for primary teachers, will be sent 
free, by the Editor of, Te Sunday School Times, upon request. ] 
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For the Junior Teacher 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ATERIAL (0 be Used.—First, Luke 1 : 5-25, 57-80. 
Second, Matthew 3: 1-12; Mark 1 : 2-8; Luke 
4: 1-18; Briefly let the teacher call out such facts about 
the birth of John as have been assigned to the scholars 
in the questions that were given out a week in advance. 
These pertain to the annunciation to Zacharias, the birth 
of the child, and his naming, of course not omitting the 
sign to Zacharias, which culminated in his dumbness 
for months. Having done this, the teacher will be 
ready to pass on to the story of the preaching of John. 
The Lesson Story 
Most of the preaching in these days is done in 
charches. Call attention to the fact that John never 
preached inside of any building. He spoke only in the 
open air, and that not in cities, but around the region of 
the river Jordan. He must have been a most popular 
preacher, for people went many miles to hear him. 
From Jerusalem to the Jordan was not less than twenty- 
five miles, and there were no railroads in those days. 
People had to go on foot if they went at all (unless they 
were rich, and had horses). Yet, in spite of all the dif- 
ficulties, they wanted to hear this extraordinary man so 
intensely that they made nothing of the journey. They 
simply poured out from Jerusalem, and from all Judea, 
and from the region round about the Jordan. I doubt 
not but that, according to the customs of the country, 
they camped out in the fields, without tents, so as to 
hear him day after day. All classes went forth to hear 
thisman. There were the Pharisees and Sadducees, who 
were the aristocracy of the Jewish nation, and the publi- 
cams, who were among the most despised of the people. 
The soldiers, too, were represented, as well as all classes of 
society. That these people were deeply moved is ap- 
parent from the fact that they asked John what they 
must do so as to carry out his teachings. He told them 
most plainly what they should do, and in no way minim- 
ized the truth, He denounced their sins in no meas- 
ured terms, and was in no way cowed by the presence 
of those who regarded themselves as ‘all right."’ 
Multitudes were touched, and submitted to baptism, as 
betokening their wiltingness to leave off sinning. Now 
in all this preaching of John, which laSted for some 
months, before Jesus himself came to be baptized, John 
was ever bearing witness to the fact that he was only the 
forerunner of one who was much greater than he. He 
said that he was not worthy to unloose the shoe-latchet 
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He never pointed the people to himself, 
but always to that one whose coming he was foretelling. 


Applying the Lesson 

Now, having set forth the lesson story, the teacher 
mus go on to draw some applications of practical value 
to the class ; for all our teaching is vain unless we show 
our scholars something in the lesson that will help them 
to do what the Baptist wanted the people who heard 
him to do. Among those who listened to John there 
were many who were resting their hopes on a false foun- 
dation. Some there were who thought that because 
they were children of Abraham therefore they were ‘all 
right’’ with God. These he at once tried to undeceive. 
He told them that being descendants of Abraham was of 
no avail unless they showed the religious spirit of Abra- 
ham. They must show by their changed lives that they 
repented of their sins, or they would certainly be pun- 
ished. No mere outward profession, and no mere con- 
formity to rites and ceremonies, could avail before God. 
There must be a changed life, that must show itself in 
daily walk and conversation, 

This brings to our minds the truth that in these days 
there are still very many who are trusting in some out- 
ward things for their acceptance with God. We meet 
those who say, ‘‘ Why, I am all right, for I have been 
baptized and confirmed [or have joined the church], 
and I have gone to the holy communion. What more 
is there for me to do?'’ Such persons fail to see that 
all these things may be done and yet the character may 
yemain unchanged. Was not Judas an apostle, and did 
he not work miracles? And yet did he not perish at 
last? No; if we put our trust in anything that does not 
change our lives, we are trusting in a vain hope, and are 
spinning a spider's web. Our Lord teaches this most 
plainly where he says, ‘‘ Not every one that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ; 
but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven.'’ Jesus teaches that at the judgment day there 
will be many who will find that they have been building 
on sandy foundations, that will not stand. 

Now let the teacher ask the scholars what they would 
say in answer to the question, ‘‘ What shall we do?’’ 
‘* What is needful to salvation, and what proofs of con- 
version ought we to show?’’' These are most serious 
and vital questions, and we need to see to it that our 
scholars know how to answer them. But more than 
that, —we need to try and’ have each one in our classes 
give the right answer, not only with their lips, but in 
their lives. 

Questions 

To be Assigned a Week in Advance.—(Write out one 
or two on each of several slips of paper, and give them 
out, asking the scholars to write out the answers.) Who 
was the father of John? How was the birth of John 
announced to him? Did he believe the angel's mes- 
sage? What sign did the angel give him that what he 
said would come to pass? What name did they propose 
to give John at his birth? How was the matter de- 
cided ?- Where did John live for the most of his life ? 
About how old was he when he began to preach? How 
was John dressed ? 

For Use in the Class.—(These relate to the lesson 
itself.) Where did John begin to. preach? Who went 
to hear him? Whence did his audience come? What 
classes of society went to his services? How do we 
know that many of them were really touched by his 
sermons? Against what danger in their spiritual ex- 
periences did John warn them? What did John say 
about himself? Of whom did John declare that he was 
the forerunner? About how long did John preach be- 
fore Jesus came to him to be baptized ? 

[Epitor’s Note.—A leaflet containing helpful suggestions 
as to the use of pictures and other working methods, for 
teachers of junior classes who follow Dr. Schauffler’s helps, 
will be mailed free, upon request, by the Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times. } 

New York City. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 


. 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 
John the Forerunner 
HE meaning of the life of John the Baptist lies 
wholly in his mission. He is a voice only, to be 
interpreted by the prophecies which anticipated it, the 
people who heard it, the time when its message was de- 
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clared, the kingdom it announced, and the person it 
introduced. These the teacher must understand, and he 
must show his pupils how to comprehend their relations 
with one another. 


The Bible Material 
1. The birth and early life of John (Luke 1 : 5-25, 
57-80). 
2. His mission (John 1 ; 6-9, 15, 19-28 ; 3 : 22-30). 
3. His preaching (Matt. 3 : 1-12; Mark 1 : 1-8;: 


Luke 3 : 1-18). 
General Preparation 
1. The Man Sent from God (John 1 : 6). An angel 
foretold his birth, gave him his name (Luke 1 : 14), and 
described the work he would do (vs. 16, 17). He was 


prefigured in prophecy centuries before his birth. One 
prophet described his mission (Luke 3 : 4-6). Another 
compared him to.the great prophet Elijah (Mal. 4 : 6), 
whose character was reproduced in him (Matt. 17 : 16- 
13), though he did not know it (John 1 ;: 21). 

2. The, Nazirite. Like Samson (Judg. 13 : 5) and 
Samuel (1 Sam. 1: 11), /JoAw was a Nazirite from his 
birth, He neither ate bread nor drank wine. Jesus did 
both (Luke 7 : 33, 34). John and Jesus both were,in 
their habits of living, approved by God (Luke 7 : 35). 
Both were holy from their birth (Luke 1 : 15, 35). John, 
by his mode of life, profoundly impressed the people. 
Men wondered, in his infancy, what he would become 
(Luke 1 : 66). He grew up in seclusion as a hermit 
(Luke 1 : 80). When he was about thirty years old, ‘he 
appeared on the banks of the /ordan in the garb of the 
old prophets, with a headdress falling over his shoulders, 
a long coarse garment bound around him with a leather 
girdle, and a staff (Mark 1 : 6, comp. 2 Kings 1 : 7, 8). 
The people reverenced him as a great prophet (Luke 3 : 
15; Matt. 21 : 26), and eagerly gathered in crowds to 
hear him (Matt. 3 : 5). . His character, strong and self- 
contained, maintained the esteem in which he was held 
(Matt. 11 : 7-15). 

3. The Reforncr. The Sadducees, who held in the 
main the offices connected with the temple, were selfish, 
faithless, corrupt. The Pharisees, who interpreted the 
Mosaic law, were slaves to its letter, blind to its spirit 
(Matt. 3:7; 5: 20). The people were discontented 
and discouraged. All were under a foreign government, 
and oppressed by Roman soldiers. John preached re- 
pentance to them all, declaring that the wrath of God 
was impending over them because of their sins, and that 
Jews could claim no privileges as children of Abraham 
unless they did the works of Abraham (Luke 3 : 8, 9, 
comp. John 8 : 39). For each class of the people, he 
had an appropriate message (Luke 3 : 10-14). 

4. The Forerunner. John proclaimed a new society, 
soon to begin. He called it the Aingdom of heaven 
(Matt. 3:2). The condition on which mc could join 
it was refentance for their sins. Its object was to set 
the nation free, and recreate it in righteousness and 
peace (Luke 1 : 68-75). The public preparation for en- 
tering into the new society was daféism.in the Jordan on 
confession of their sins (Matt. 3 : 6). 

John proclaimed that the new society would have a 
leader, who would administer another baptism with the 
Holy Spirit, and that he would effectually discriminate 
between the worthy and the unworthy, receiving only. 
the latter into the kingdom of heaven (Luke 3 : 16, 17). 
He affirmed that he himself was not that leader, but that 
the Afessiah was already there, as yet unknown (John 1 : 
25-27). 

Reference Literature 


[The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of this 
course, but is merely supplemental. A leaflet giving information as to 
these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon request, by the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times.] 


Edersheim : Vol. I, Book II, Chapter XI. 

Stalker : Chapter II, «‘ The Nation and the Time"’ 
(paragraphs 25-45). 

Fairbairn’s Studies: Chapter IV, ‘* The Baptist and 
the Christ."’ 

Smith's Bible Dictionary 
tist ; Nazirite. 


: Articles on John the Bap- 


Suggestive Questions 
1. The Early Life of the Forerunner. (1.) What is 
the evidence that John was sent from God? (2.) Why 
did his parents name him John? *(3.) What did his 
father say he should be and do? (4.) How was he 
trained for his mission ? . 
2. His Character. (1.). What was a Nazirite? (Num, 
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6 :1-8). (2.) How many Nazirites are named in the 
Bible? (3.) Where did John live? (4) In what re- 
spects did he reproduce the character of Elijah ? (Matt. 
11: 7-14.) (5-) Describe his personal appearance. 

3. His Preaching, (1.) What was the political con- 
dition ‘of the people? (2.) What was their spiritual 
condition? (3.) What did John mean by repentance ? 
(4.) What did he mean by the kingdom of heaven? (5.) 
What specific message had he for the rulers? For the 
people? For the tax-collectors? For the soldiers ? 
(6.) When did he say the Messiah would come? (7.) 
What would the Messiah do? (8.) Howdid | a pre- 
pare the way for the Messiah ? 

4, His Baptism, (1.) What was its meaning? (2.) 
Did John’s baptism bring men into the kingdom of 
heaven? (3.) How did his baptism differ from that of 
Jesus and his disciples? (Acts 19: 1-7.) (4-) What 
must we do to enter into the kingdom of heaven? (5.) 
What does Christ do to fit men for his kingdom ? 

Suggestive Topics 

True preaching points out our sins, and summons us 
to repent. Right hearing seeks how to show repentance. 
John told his hearers to show it by helping others more 
needy than themselves, by being honest, courteous, 
kind, content with what they earned. He told them to 
declare their repentance by being baptized. He told 
them that Jesus would baptize them with the Holy 
Spirit, the fire of holy love, which would consume sin, 
and give to the believer a new life from God. All men 
are either wheat or chaff. Christ knows the wheat, and 
will garner it. He knows the chaff, and will destroy it. 

[Epiror’s Notge.—A leaflet suggesting useful methods of 
using these studies of Dr. Dunning’s, and giving a selected 
list of books bearing on the lessons, will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 

Boston. 
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The Senior Bible Class. 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. * 


John the Forerunner 
Matthew 3 : 1-12; Mark 1 : 2-8; Luke 3 : 1-18 (also 
Luke 1 : 5-25, 57-80). . 
I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

The prominence given to John the Baptist in all the 
Gospels testifies that the Christian Church, in studying 
the life and work of Jesus, came clearly to recognize the 
important function discharged by John in relation to it. 
The peculiar ministry of Jesus needed a herald in order 
that men should give it due consideration. The trum- 
pet call of the prophet of the desert set every heart in 
Israel to beating. Men began to ask themselves if the 
expected Messiah could truly be at hand. They flocked 
to the river where John had appeared, and there re- 
ceived a needed message of preparation for the coming 
kingdom. At once John set them to thinking of their 
own unfitness to welcome and support even their own 
Messiah, and of repentance and reform as their first acts 
of homage. 

All four Gospels mention this ministry of John, the 
fourth Gospel referring, however, to incidents subsequent 
to those of our lesson. The first three agree closely in 
their representation of John’s personality, message, and 
influence. ‘They all portray him as a matured, decided 
leader, in whose utterances there was no note of hesi- 
tancy. How this matured consciousness was attained is 
a problem only second in interest to that of the ripening 
consciousness of his Master. Some class John among 
the Essenes. It is true that these pre-Christian monks 
were disinterested, earnest ascetics, longing for the 
kingdom of God ; but John was no more one of them 
than Luther was a typical monk. 
was the Spirit of God. 

The earlier work of John is graphically described in 
the three Gospels : (1.) The time of his appearing (Luke 
3: 1, 2; (2) the place and theme of his preaching 
(Matt. 3 : 1 ; Luke 3 : 3); (3) in accordance with pro- 
phetic utterances (Mark 1 : 2, 3 ; Luke 3 : 4-6) ; (4) his 
raiment (Matt. 3 : 4; Mark 1 : 6); (5) the crowds who 
went out to see and hear him (Matt. 3 : 5, 6) ; (6) his 
preaching (Matt. 3 : 7-1 Luke 3: 7-18. With the 
exception of a phrase or two, the narrative of Mark is 
found in the other two Gospels. Luke 3 : 1-18, in fact, 
js almost inclusive of all that is said about John. Note, 


His greatest teacher 
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however, that it is clearly but an abstract of the deeds 
and utterances of a very busy period. 
I], REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

{None of the books named are necessary in following these studies 
The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use them. 


For fuller information about books see leaflet, which will be mailed free 
by the Editor.] 


Stalker's ‘«‘The Two St. Johns’’ (American Tract 
Society), Feather’s ‘‘ The Last of the Prophets—John 
Baptist’’ (Handbooks for Bible Classes, Scribner's), and 
Bebb's excellent article in Vol. II of the Hastings Bible 
Dictionary on ‘‘ John the Baptist,’ are recent and very 
helpful studies of the prophet and his work, Fairbairn 
gives a fine characterization of John in Chapter IV of 
‘«Studies,"" etc. On the Essenes, see Stapfer, ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ before his Ministry *’ (Scribners, Chap. VII), or 
Edersheim (Book III, chap. 2). 

III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 
[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 


members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times. ] 


1. Luke's Historical Genius. (1.) Compare the vague- 
ness with which the other Gospels note the time of 
John’s appearance and Luke's explicit statement. No- 
tice also the broad historical setting which Luke 3: 1, 2, 
gives to the Gospel narrative. Is this so peculiar that it 
warrants us (as Ramsay thinks) in calling Luke ¢he his- 
torian ? [Critical Notes: v. 1. McLaren: § 1.] 

2. John's First Appearance. (2.) How does the 
Gospel describe his personal appearance? Is it proba- 
ble that he assumed the garb so as to suggest that he was 
a prophet? (Zech. 13: 4.) [Dunning : Gen. Prep., 2.] 
(3.) Why was it appropriate that he should preach “in 
the wilderness of Judea’’ rather than in Jerusalem ? 

3. His Proclamation. (4.) Comparing Matthew 3 : 2 
and Mark 1 : 4, give the fuller statement of his message. 
What did he really mean by ‘‘ repent’’? (5.) What did 
he mean when he said, ‘‘ The kingdom of heaven is at 
hand" ? 

4. His Practical Sermons to the Multitudes. (6.) What 
were his teachings regarding the best evidence of sincere 
repentance ? [Long: last, McLaren: 9] 3, 6. Dun- 
ning : Gen. Prep., 3.] (7.) How did he declare his 
real significance ? 

5. Zhe Beautiful Character of John. (8.) What are 
the noble traits which find illustration in John’s per- 
sonality ? [McLaren: § 7.] 

6. His Significance.  (g9.) What did John actually 
accomplish by way of preparation for the Master? (10.) 
Is Fairbairn’s judgment correct, that ‘‘ the Baptist is one 
of the greatest of the minor characters in either the 
Hebrew or Christian Scriptures’’ ? 

IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
|For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

To become an essential factor in some kind of real 
progress is a great achievement. John was only a fore- 
runner, but he magnified the office. 

The man who can be 7m the world, and yet not of the 
world, is a power for reality. John knew his audience, 
was one with them, and yet could make them see their 
greatest lack. 

[EpiTor’s Notr.—A leaflet giving suggestions for the con- 
duct of a senior Bible class, with a selected list of books 
bearing on the current lessons, will be serit free, upon request, 
by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 

Yale University. 
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The Life Story of Jesus 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 
The Preaching of John the Baptist 


FTER the return of Joseph and Mary to Nazareth, 
we are toid nothing about Jesus till he was ‘‘about 
thirty years*’ old; that is, for eighteen, or possibly 
twenty, years, the interval between his birth, apparently 
about four years before our era, and his leaving Naza- 
reth to begin his public ministry, in A.D. 26 or A. D. 28. 
But, though the Gospels are thus silent as to his Naza- 
reth life, they indirectly throw vivid light on it. 

The village lies on the slope of a hill facing east, 
about twelve hundred feet above the sea, twenty miles 
off on the west, beyond a tumble of rounded gray chalk 
hills which continue east from Nazareth to the Jordan, 
about fifteen miles off. Two miles south the hills sink 
into the great plain of Esdraelon, while to the north they 
rise slowly higher till they culminate in the snowy sum- 
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mits of Lebanon. Little valleys wind through all this 
labyrinth, with palm groves hidden in some near Naza- 
reth, and vines and olives creeping up the slopes, and 
patches of grain and green crops coloring the landscapes 
in their season. The hills are often bare, but sometimes 
rough with stunted growths or shrubs, or relieved by 
clumps of the ever green oak or by solitary carob trees, 

Amidst this scenery Jesus grew to manhood, quietly 
following the humble calling of Joseph, the village car- 
penter of the day (Matt. 13: 55; Mark 6: 3), a calling 
rude and simple even yet in Palestine, beyond what 
Western lands can imagine. But the mind which even 
in boyhood had confounded the doctors of the law by its 
penetration and spiritual. inspiration, could not be inac- 
tive. The synagogue, with its lessons from Scripture 
and expositions, the chance rolls of any of the sacred 
books to be found in the village or neighborhood, and 
the conversation of godly elders of both sexes, would 
give him his wondrous knowledge of the ancient Scrip- 
tures and exhaustless food for meditation, that greatest 
source of wisdom to the wise. 

Nature, moreover, was to him ‘a storehouse of analo- 
gies and illustrations of the divine oracles, as we see in 
his parables. ! 
laid 


Men and their ways and callings were 
under tribute the future 
All nature, indeed, from humanity to the 
grass of the field, was full of spiritual meaning to such 
asoul. In the highest sense he found tongues in trees, 
books in the running brooks, sermons in stones, and good 
in everything. 


equally by ‘* Great 


Teacher.’ 


While he was thus advancing to manhood, “ filled 
with wisdom and in favor with God and men,"’ his 
‘cousin John was rising through the years, apparently at 
Juttah, south of Hebron, into a youth and manhood 
strangely similar. 

A priest by birth, he seems never to have entered on 
the priestly office, though his training in so strictly Jew- 
ish a family (Luke 1 : 6) molded his future life to a 
legal narrowness like that of his parents, but very differ- 
ent from the spirit of his cousin Jesus, brought up in the 
freer air of Galilee. But, like him, the letter without 
the spirit was the dead form of religion without the life, 
and he caw that the worship of the letter had came ta 
be everything with his people. God, he felt, had_ eyi- 
dently left them to their own devices, else the long- 
His 
moral instincts, and the words of the prophets, of whom 


expected Messiah would have already appeared. 


he seems to have specially prized Isaiah, showed that 
his nation could only expect.Jehovah to return to them 
when they penitently returned to him. 
out of joint. 


The times were 
Devout men, long waiting for the ‘ ex- 
pectation of Israel,’’ had retired from the world in 
Palestine, and even in the Jewish colonies of Egypt, to 
the deserts, in monastic companies or as solitary her- 
mits, to get away from the wickedness of the age, and 
thus, as they fancied, to be able to live nearer God, with 
a stricter observance of the law, and perhaps, in not a 
few cases, to give themselves to loving prayer for their 
brethren. A godly rabbi had already said that, if Israel 
repented for one day, the Messiah would appear, and 
John was much of the same mind. He therefore retired 
to the wilderness of Judah,—the forbidding district 
reaching down from near Jerusalem, on the southeast, to 
the Dead Sea. 

In this vast chamber of meditation, alone with nature, 
God, and his own soul, he spent, in the most extreme 
self-sacrifice, we know not how many years. The one 
thought of his burdened heart impelling him to this, is 
seen, by his after career, to have been the rekindling in 
his race the almost extinct flame of vital religion. Lo- 
custs, the food of poor Arabs even now, and wild honey 
found in rock clefts, with water from pools left by the 
rains, were his only sustenance ; prayer for Israel, and 
communion with God, in deepest thought and aspiration, 
filled his days. The prophet Isaiah, as I have said, 
appears to have been his book of spiritual exercises 
(Matt. 3:33 Iss. 40: 334:43 44:3; : 42°: 
1), with perhaps Daniel (Dan. 2 : 44), and, as he pon- 
dered their sacred words and mused on them for years 


iecs 
2 
together in his wild solitude, it seemed at last as if he 
could no longer keep to himself the fire that was burn- 
ing in his soul, but must come forth from his retirement, 
and tell his people what his long seclusion had enforced 
on him, that to repent, and proclaim, by the symbol of 





1 May I refer, for a fuller statement on this supreme point than can be 
given here, to my book, “‘ The Gospels,” in my “ Hours with the Bible,” 
and to my “ Short Life of Christ ’? 
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b»ptism, their purpose to lead a new life, | quent in expression. Mr. Washington 
could alone save them when the ‘ king- 
'*__that is, the kingdom | pleads for justice to his race for the sake 
of all him the 
judgment of his readers. He is hopeful 
for the future in view of the great advance 


dom of heaven 


of the Messiah upon earth, which was races, and carries with 


now, as God had shown him, at hand— 
should actuaily arrive. 

Bournemouth, England. already achieved. He especially rejoices 
2 in the gradual and steady elimination of 
labor from the Southern 
mind, both white and negro. He urges 


the black man to establish his social posi- 


“ee for 


Books and Uriters 


Noteworthy Studies of 
the Negro * 


contempt 


tion on the basis, first, of hard work and 
That, he 
believes, will raise up friends for him in 


thrift, and then of intelligence. 


the South as well as in the North, and 
| will simplify greatly the social, and even 


HE method applied by Charles Booth | the political, problem. 


to the study of London poverty is | 
used by Professor Du Bois in his exhaustive 
work on The Philadelphia Negro to study | 


the condition and prospects of the colored , Lights and Shadows of a Long Episcopate ; 
: . . . | Being Reminiscences and Recollections of 
race in Philadelphia. ‘In no other North- | the Right Reverend Henry Benjamin Whip- 
nf ‘ ale, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Minnesota. 
ern city does the negro form so large and, Nith portrait of the author, and other illus- 
on the whole, so respectable an element of | trations. Medium 8vo, pp. vii, 576. New 


. : | F : The Macmi C any. 5 
the population. In none is that element | ves pines - mee ey: - 
| Bishop Whipple's is one of the most 


| heroic figures in the church history of 
Professor Du | : . 

America. For more than forty years the 
bishop of Minnesota, he has taken into 


2% % 


so much a community by itself, with its 
own traditions and ideals. 
Bois isolates the Seventh Ward from the 
rest, as presenting all extremes of the con- 


dition of his people, from wealth and : ; 
| great state, both red and white. His 
respectable comfort to poverty and even 
. courageous labors on behalf of the In- 
vice. He gives a map of the ward on such | |. ; 
dians, his outspoken resistance to the 


a scale as to show the ground plan of every : ; 
wrongs to which they were subjected, and 


house, and colors those occupied by ne- |, . } , _ 
his pleading against the condemnation of 


roes red, green, blue, and black, to in- : 
st 8 ; ail for the acts of a few, have secured him 
dicate the several grades, the last standing | |. 
his full share of obloquy from the un- 
principled and the thoughtless. But the 


public confidence in his wisdom and in- 


for vice and crime. Upon this micro- 
scopic study of an area embracing nine 


thousand negroes, or about one-sixth of ‘ . : 
tegrity became so strong that Congress in 


the colored population of the city, he 
one case voted a large sum for one of the 


tribes on condition that Bishop Whipple 
should see to the spending of it. His 
memoirs show him a man of broad and 
generous sympathies, a fine capacity for 
just anger, and a hearty love of his kind. 


bases an exhaustive study of the history, 
social and individual condition, employ- 
metts, health, income, churcheo and otlici 
societies, family life, and moral condition 
of his people. 
highly creditable to.the colored race. 


The exhibit is on the whole 
It 


; They abound in good stories of Indian 
is a chapter in that wonderful uplift— , B 


‘ life and character, and take rank beside 
unparalleled by anything in the advance |. |. p : 
' ’ Catlin and other authentic writers on the 


of the white race—by which the negro of 
rec 


tribes. And they show the good 


the Guinea Coast has been transformed 


hi . bishop to possess a hearty sense of humor 
into the black citizen of America, who, I I y ° 


and an ear for a good story. Many such 
enliven the book, but its substance is love 
and devotion to the kingdom of God. It 


is the record of a good man who has no 


whatever his shortcomings, has risen as 
has no other part of the human race in 
our century. But the exhibit also shows 
how much remains to be done, and also 
‘ : eo narrownesses, 
how far the white race, by its prejudices, 
stands in the way. Even in Philadelphia 
it is almost useless for negro men and 
women to fit themselves for any higher 
work than househuld service or waiting in | 
a hotel. Case after case is cited in which 
- aad , D.D.) Pp. xviii, 505. New York: Charles 
educated negroes have been debarred from ie i. 2°: 
Scribner's Sons. §$2. 


any employment for which their education! The period from the death of the Apos- 
qualifies them. | tles to the cessation of pagan persecution 
in the time of Diocletian is covered by 
Dr. Waterman in this interesting book. 
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The Post-Apostoi.c Age. By Lucius Water- 
man, D.D. With an Introduction by Henry 
Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of 
New York. (fen Epochs of Church His- 
tory. Edited: by the Rev. John Fulton, 


The book both breaks new ground and 
reaches definite conclusions at the same 
laid Phila- 
delphia, the country, and his people, under 


time. Professor Du Bois has 


It is a period of intense interest, and the 
ashes are still hot under the feet of the 
obligations by his thoroughness. historian as he traverses some parts of it, 
No man of the colored race commands 
than Booker T. 


attention of the American people. 


such as the trustworthiness of any recen- 
sion of the Ignatian Epistles. Dr. Water- 
man writes with the courage of his con- 


more Washington the 


His 


moderation in judgment, his far-sighted- | yictions as an Episcopalian, and he de- 


votes a chapter to ‘« The Historic Episco- 
pate,"’ 


ness, and his lively appreciation of the 
difficulties which beset social problems, 
His 
present book, The Future of the American 
Negro, justifies it. 


which, probably, will call out more 


have earned him this confidence. 


dissent than anything else in the book. 
But it would be a great mistake to judge 


It is manly, straight- | the book by that or any other single chap- 


forward, and sensible, high in tone, elo- 


ter. The author has managed to put 
* The Philadelphia Negro A Social Study By into his narrative a degree of liveliness 
W. E. Burghardt Du Bojs, Ph.D., Sometime Assistant | which is generally wantine in books of 
in Sociology in the University of Pennsylvania, Pro- 5 : = ‘ ” 
fessor of Economics and History in Atlanta Univer-| this kind, and he is American in his 
sity, author of “ The Suppression of the African Slave , , : 
Trade.” Together with a Special Report of Domestic | readiness to use any phrase which will 
Service, by Isabel Eaton, A -M., Fellow of the College : . : a : 
Settlements Association With folding plate. 8vo, best bring his meaning to the reader's 


per, pp. xx, seo. Philadelphia: The University of , : : 
al di Secten? Ole aie Be. y<« He set out to write an interesting 
By Booker T. | book on what many think a dry subject, 
Boston: Small, May- | 


| and he has certainly succeeded. 


mind. 


The Future of the American Negro 
Washington. remo, pp 244. 
nard, & Co. $1.50. 
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| Some Papers and Addresses from the Friends’ 
ignores no facts, makes no wild proposals, | 


his heart the needs of the people of that) 


| edition is limited. 


Summer School, Birmingham, September, 
1899. 16mo, pp. iii, 152. Birmingham : 
Morland & Henson. 


The American summer school first in- 
vaded England through the University 
Extension lecturer, but now has spread to 
other bodies. The meeting of the Eng- 
lish Friends chose a good site in taking 
Birmingham, which is one of the bright- 
est and most attractive of the midland 
cities, and one of the most intellectual. 
This selection from the school’s papers 
includes especially studies in the history 
of Mysticism, with which Quakerism has | § 
many affinities. 





Canon Rawnsley opens 
the series with a study of Francis of As- 
sisi, connecting it with a narrative of a 
to Umbria. Pennington, Tauler, 
Boehme, and Tersteegen, as illustrating 


visit 


the general theme of spiritual illumination, 
are discussed. Pastor Cremer furnishes a | 
valuable paper on the future of French | 
Protestantism, from a Methodist point of | 
view. 

*% 


Moody’s Stories; Being a Second Volume of 
Anecdotes, Incidents, and Illustrations. By 

D. L. Moody. 16mo, pp. 122. Chicago 
and New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 30 cents. | 
Stories to foster faith and to fasten | 


: ‘ ; | 
truth are important tools in the equipment | 


of Sunday-school 
Christian workers. 


teachers and other) — 
The hundred pages | 


or so of Moody's Stories are crowded | 


with two hundred illustrations for the | 
teacher's use. Many of them are capital | 
things for class or platform. Their 


brevity makes them easy to handle, run- 
ning from a few lines to less than eee | 
pages in length. Such subjects as ‘* How | 
to Settle the Theater Question,’’ ‘*‘ How 
One Man Treated Doubts,’’ ‘ Restitu- 
tion," **Mrs. Moody Teaching her'| 
Child,’’ «*A Father's Mistake,"’ ‘* Draw- | 
ing a Comparison,’’ and ‘‘ Teaching Wil- | 
lie. Faith,’’ are good specimens of inci- | 
dents recorded by this prince of leaders of 
men. | 


(Books and Writers -Continued on page 13) 
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THE GIST te 
OF THE : 


LESSONS 


1900 
For Sunday- 
School Teachers 


ByR. A.TORREY 
Supt. Lg A Bible 
Institute, Chicago 
Bound in /ud/ leather 
only, substantial and 
attractive, flexible, 
gold embossed, 160 
pages. 

Only 25 cents net 





The Need Just what you need, busy teacher. 


vest-pocket edition o 


: the text 
and practical comments upon the Sunday-school 
lessons for the entire year. You carry it with 
you and utilize odd moments. 

estive. 
The Plan wave. 


The very printing is su 
Black-faced type em 





special words and themes. Comments are brief, prin 
but every word tells. Aims to suGGEsT thoughts, h 
rather than to fully work them out. ‘THKEE as 
FULL PAGES TO EACH LESSON, sake 
F years has d d 
The Author [.7 weekly union teachers: the 
class ; superintendent of the large and practical ; 
Moody Bible Institute, Chicago ; well known as tain 
a practical and helptul Bible student. onl 
Superintendents should give copies to thei , 
mn “es should give copies to their nes 
Teachers should give copies to their scholars. 
No teacher should be without it. Ox! 
Sent post free on receipt of price. an 
Fleming H. Revell Company, Publishers thi 
63 Washington Street, Chicago les 
158 Fifth Avenue, New York 
154 Yonge Street, Toronto 
Wi 
f wu . . ac 
of peopie are enthusiastic si 
readers of iis 
The Ladies Home Journal ti 
AND d 
The Saturday Evenirg Post “4A 
Ww 
And hundreds of thousards a 
more are, undoubtedly, very i 
neatly on the point of sub- h 
scribing to one or both of these 1 
high-class periodicals. 
That is why it is so easy to t 
secure subscriptions to them. ( 
It does not require much talk. 1 
Sometimes only a request and 
sometimes a few words of 


argument. 


We want reliable agerts in 
every town. 


Large commissions. Large rebates 
for clubs. And, in addition, at the 
end of the season $18,000 will be dis- 
tributed among the 764 most suc- 
cessful agents. 

Write now for particulars. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 











80 cents per line, with discount of ro per cent | 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be | 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than | 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 








other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
mever guaranteed to any advertisement of less | 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract. 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an : 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are { 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list atany time. for Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 


Art Calendar.—One of the handsomest cal- 
endars that has appeared for the new year 
broad 
Atlantie Coast resorts. 
rhe youngest, a little tot, is defying the ap- 
proaching tide of the ocean, and, in a spirit 


represents children playing on the 


beach of one of our 


of bravado, calls out to his companions, who 
are eagerly watching bim, ‘* Who's afraid?” 


Copy of this calendar, carefully mailed in 


AN IMPROVEMENT AFFIYED ONLY TO 


MESMITT PREMIER TYPEWRITER 






SEND FOR NEW ART CATALOGUE 


™ESMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER ©. 











SYRACUSE. NEW-YORK,U.S.A 





strawboard to protect in transmitting, will be 





mailed on receipt of ten cents in postage stamps 
by W. B. Kniskern, G. P. & T. A., Chicago 
& North-Western Ry., Chicago, IIl. 


Early application should be made, as the | # 


& Jn ordering goods, or in making inquiry concernimg + 


publishers and the adr 
| the advertisement in 






nything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 5 
ertiser stating that yousawm | 
The Su School Times. 
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Holy Bible: Containing the Old and New 
Testaments. Appointed to be read in 
churches. 16mo, plates, pp. 802, 246. New 
York : Thomas Nelson & Sons. 


$6.50. 
A big-type Bible for the pocket has | 


been considered a very unreasonable de- 
mand made on publishers, and yet a very 
common one. 
as the solution of the problem, and the | 


Oxford Teacher's Bible became celebrated | 


las containing the greatest amount of mat- 


ter in the smallest space. Many attempts 


have been made to find the secret of | 


making an extremely thin opaque paper, 
but perhaps the nearest approach to this 
original India paper has just begun to be | 
used in Nelson’s Reference and Teach- 
ers’ Bibles, which, it is claimed, are 
printed ‘‘on the thinnest paper a Bible 
has ever been printed upon.’’ For the 
sake of comparison, it may be said that 
the minion duodecimo under notice, con- 
taining. 1,048 pages, occupies a space of 
only nine-sixteenths of an inch in thick- 
ness, while the same number of pages of 
Oxford India paper is three-sixteenths of 
an’ inch thicker, though, of course, the | 
thinness. of the Nelson paper renders it 
less opaque than the other. 
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Woman’s Possibilities and Limitations: A 
Message to the Young Women of To-day. 
By Stephen W. Dana, D.D. 12mo, pp. 110. 
New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Re- 
vell Company. 50-cents. 

In these seven discourses Dr. Dana 
achieves a survey of woman’s social po- | 
sition on the level of sanctified common- 
sense. He discusses woman's characteris- 
tics, her education, her work, marriage, 
divorce, relation to the state and to Christ. 


He is very frank in pointing out the faults 


whieh actually characterize the sex in our | 


land and time, but he generally shelters 
himself behind the words of some good wo- 


man who has been moved to indignation | 


But, while | 
opposed to woman suffrage, he 


by her sisters’ weaknesses. 
is 
blind conservative. He strongly favors, 
and even demands, the higher education 
of women, and is not unfavorable to the 
co-education of the sexes. The handling 


of marriage and divorce is especially sane 


and just, and will clear up the minds of 


many who are perplexed by the difficul- 
ties they present. And the final chapter, 
which presents Christ's especial claim to 
woman's loyalty and devotion, fittingly 
closes the book. 
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Reflected Lights from “The Face of the 
Deep.”’ By Christina Rossetti. Selected and 
arranged by W. M. Jay. 16mo, pp. vi, 
251. New York: E. P. Dutton &Co. §1. 


Christina Rossetti’s last prose work was 
a commentary on the Book of Revelation, 
entitled «« The Face of the Deep.’’ Al- 
though aiming at suggestion rather than 
completeness, it is rather a bulky 


reached a wide circle of readers. This is 
to be regretted, for among its fine spirit- 
ual prose there were interspersed a goodly 
number of her exquisite lyrics. Mr. Jay 
reprints these with selections from the 
prose part of the work, and adds nearly a 
score of sympathetic illustrations from the 
treasures of Christian art. 
piece reproduces Dante G. Rossetti’ s beau- 
tiful picture of the Annunciation, in which 
¢ face and figure of Mary of Nazareth 
those of his sister. The book is a 
pe addition to our devotional literature, 
d mot the first Mr. Jay has given us. 
an he not add a collected edition of the 
of Miss Hamilton, whom he intro- 
uced to us years ago in selections ? 





$3.75 to | 


India paper was hit upon | 


no | 


and | 
costly work, and does not seem to have | 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


eres etc one ene 
ON THE LESSONS FOR 1900 


one of the most suggestive lesson helps, full of teaching 
points as seen by some of our brightest pastors. 
418 pages, cloth binding, $1.25. 


Books Received 


December 25 to January r 
Cassell & Co., New York 


King Richard II. 

Paper, 10 cents. 

| King Lear. By William Shakespeare. 
1o cents. 


Harper & Brothers, New York 


Their Silver Wedding Journey. By W. 
Howells. In two vols. 
Briton and Boer. By Right Hon. James Bry = 


By William Shakespeare. 
Paper, 


Dz 


M.P.; Sydney Brooks ; A Diplomat ; Dr. F. 
Engelenburg ; Karl Blind ; Andrew C oliais ; 
| Francis Charmes ; Demetrius C. Boulger ; 
| Max Nordau. $1.25. 
In Old France on New. By Wiliam 
McLennan. §1.5 
| The Human Boy. ‘By Eden Phillpotts. $1.25. 
| The Colossus. By Morley Roberts. $1.25. 


| The Monster and Other Stories. By Stephen 
| Crane. $1.25. 

Wotan, Siegfried, and Briinnhilde. 
Alice Chapin. $1.25. 
he First Christmas. From ‘ Ben-Hur.”’ 
Lew Wallace. 50 cents. 
The Story of the Other Wise Man. By Henry 

Van'Dyke. so cents. 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston 


The Book of Legends. By Horace E. Scudder. 
50 cents. 


By Anna 
| T 


| 


By 


The Roger Williams Press, 1420 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia 


Christ in Creation and Ethical Monism. By 
Augustus Hopkins Strong. $2.50. 


The Tuttle, Morehouse, & Taylor Press, 


New Haven 
| Catalogue of Yale University. 1899-1900. 
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Work and Workers 


Goiientten ‘Bileiiies 


Field Workers’ Department International 
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Convention, at Toledo, . . January 10-12 
North Carolina, at Charlotte March 13-15 
Tennessee, at Nashville . March 28-30 
Texas, at Temple . March —— | 
California, at San Jose . . « April —— 

| West Virginia, at Ravenswood . April 17-19 
| Louisiana, at Baton Rouge . April 24-26 
Kansas, at Atchison . - May 8-10 
| Washington, at Walla- Walla May 
| Oregon, at Pendleton . . May — 
| Indiana; at Bluffton . . June — 
Iowa, at Creston » June —— 
Ohio, at Akron’. ; . June 5-7 
New York, at Buffalo . . June 12-14 
| Colorado, at Denver . . June 19-21 
Nebraska, at Lincoln . June 19-21 
Missouri, at Columbia _ August 28-30 
Kentucky, at Bowling Green . . August 28-30 
| Maryland, at Baltimore, biennial . October —— 
Rhode Island, at Providence . October —— 
Connecticut, at Bridgeport, biennial . Nov. 
| District of Columbia, at Washington, . Novy, 12-14 
British North America 
Nova Scotia, at Dartmouth, . . October 
Mexico 
National, at the he City of of Mexico . , July - — 


WE BUY lamp-chimneys. 
by the dozen ; they go 
on snapping and popping and 
flying in pieces; and we go 
on buying the very same 
chimneys year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to sell 
us a chimney a week for every 
lamp we burn. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top ”and 
“pearl glass” do not break 
from heat; they are made of 
tough glass. Try them. 


Our “Index” describes a/7 lamps and their 
prop r chimneys. With it can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp, 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Maczetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, y Fay or any writ- 
img can be made on a Lawton 
Printer. No wash- 
No wetting of paper. 


ing. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 38 Fever S,,Now York. 
, on the life of Christ, 


IBLE KINDERGARTER sisi songs 81 


have alread gotten some very su tive hints 

from it. ansy. “The plan teaching by 
objects seems here to be brought to perfection.’ 
Westminster Teacher (Presb.). For full particu- 

lars, write Hible Kindergarten Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 














MONDAY CLUB SERMONS * 


fifth year of publication. 


THE FOURFOLD STORY. 


pels, full of valuable helps to Bible teachers. 
edition, manilla covers. 25 cents, postpaid. 


THE PILGRIM TEACHER 


helps, library book reviews, etc. 
quarter for 10 cents 


The Pilgrim Press 





By G. PF. GENUNG. 
118 pages, cloth binding, 75 cents. 
A monthly magazine, with full lesson treatment, 


school hints, news, suggestions, 
Only 50 cents a year; 


‘lwenty- 
To teachers, $1.00, postpaid. 
A fresh, illuminating 
esting comparison /of t 


and inter- 
he four Gos- 
Special Sunday-school 


Sunday- 
orimary and kindergs arten 


4° cents to We schools. Try it one 


Congregational House, Boston 
175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





FILLMORES’ 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONCS 





NOW READY. 


FILLMORE BROS 





No. 2. 





PRICE 10 CENTS. 


119 West 6th St., Cincinnati, 
_40 Bible House. tf ‘New. York. 





oO. 





SACRED SONGS 


No. 2. 


ay McGranahan and 
Stebbin rge majority of the 
pieces in this book are entirely new, and 
never before published, It contains the 
new solos, ** he Story that Never 
Grows Oid,”’ I'm a Pilgrim,” “A 
Little While,’’ ‘‘ Do They Know?” | 
etc., now being sung by Mr. (DANKEY. 
Same styles and prices as “* SACRED 
of which over 690,000 copies have | 


Sankey. m 





SonGs, No. 
already been sold. 
Price, $25 per 100. Sample copy, post free, 20 cents. 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS of the above 
Songs, made by Ira D. Sankey, may also be had. 
The Bigtow « Main | Co., , New York and Caltese 
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THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
DURING 1900 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ. 
Historical Articles upon the Life of Christ. 
Illustrated Articles soap the Places aunt 
Customs of Palestine. atboe ‘Syms Sun- 
day-school Ideals and Me 
upon Practical Problems of "Bible $ 


The foregoing will be among the my fea- 


























tures of 
The Biblical World 
IN 1900 
A popular illustrated monthly ma apine. devoted 
exclusively to the study of the B Bible. 
Useful to the intelligent layman, the Bible teacher, 
the Sunday-schwve thongh tful minister 
$2 AYEAR. TAREE MONTHS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION, 25C. 
Address Tue University or Cuicaco Press, 
Chicago, ru. 
Nelsons’ 
lreacher’s 
Bibles 
contain New Helps, 350° Il- 
justrations, New Concord- 
ance, New Maps. 
The Helps are just what Sunday-school teachers 
want. The Ilustrations are from recent photographs. 


The Concordance is the most complete yet produced. 


The Maps are specially engraved from the latest sur- 
veys, and have thorough index. 

he Sunday School cease says: ‘* The Nelson 
Teacher's Bible is of h we work 
is excellent.’’ All EA, and Prices, ret sale by all 
booksellers, or send for catalog. S NE 


& SONS, publishers, 37 East iy a New York. 








BEST AXD LATEST BOOKS. THE POPULAR 


TRAVELING LIBRARY PLAN. 


Ruccessful Organizers, Solicitors & Salesmen wanted 
for Towns. Keating Clubs Socreties, Schools, ete Very Plexsant— 

Highty Profirttable Guaranteed Salaries Paid Saitable Persons. 
Wrue THE PARMELEE LIBRARY, 1847 Wabash Ave., Chicage. 











“TI find them the best preparation for 
colds, coughs and ye —— 8. A. 


Watson, Temperance Lecturer. 
Bronchial 
Troches 


Bold in Bee imitations. 


BROWN'S 








% interest, without default °f 


6 interest, is the record of our 21 years of iacing 
choice first-mortgage real-estate foans. roug 
the long and severe financial depressions a first- 

mortgage loans, carefully selected, have stood secure 

without loss to a single customer. Write to us for our 
list of loans in the blackwaxy belt of Texas and in 

Oklahoma, and for the causes and proofs of our success 

in the trying period between 1878-1899. 

LOANS GUARANTEED. 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadetphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN Sy: 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Nos, 308 and 310 Walnut Street. Philadeiphia. 


YROraA FARMS FOR SALE—Good land, good 
rs, schools and churches convenient. Mild, 
hea thy climate, free from extreme of both heat and ‘cold. 
Low pices and easy terms. Write for free catalog 
B. CHAFFIN & & CO. (Inc. ), Richmond, Va. 


on North Dakota Real Estate first mortgaze 
5 year loans. Progressive community ‘Ret- 
erences furnished. 


B. Erickson, Langdon, N Dakota. 


cipa 








heilaL IBRARY 


‘A Good Opening | : 
for the Right Man 


Well-established, progressive firm has ex- 
cellent opening for just the right man, capable 





of growth and willing to travel. Experience 
in identical line not necessary. Applicants 


| should have liberal education, though it need 
| not necessarily have been obtained entirely at 
school, the faculty of acquiring and impart- 
| ing knowledge, with the ability to influence 
| others, and should possess large faith and 
earnestness. Please state age, previous asso- 
ciations, character of experience and refer- 
ences. Address, Opportunity, P. O. Box 
atte haseasen sa 
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Story of 


Christmas Eve 


Place an early order for the hand- 
some Christmas number of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. 
** Book of Trains.’”’ It will interest 
you, will please the children. Replete 
with the best thoughts of Christmas- 
tide in poetry and prose from well- 
known authors; also a charming 
showt story of Christmas Eve— 
“The Third Vice-President’s 
Special.”’ The book is beautifully 
illustrated with half-tones from 
original wash drawings, the sub- 
jects being especially selected from 
the various texts. Sent on receipt 
of four cents in postage. 
A.J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 
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RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOES men. Price, *4%° 


The next time you buy a pair of shoes ask 
your dealer for these 
shoes or ordet them direct 
from the factory. We 
guarantee you thorough 
satisfaction, comfort, fit, 
good appearance, and ‘best 
materials. 

Write for free catalogue. 


RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOE MAKERS, $ 


2 Campello, Mass. 
aacceeseve 















grow paying crops because they're 
fresh and always the best. For 
sale everywhere. Refuse substitutes. 
Stick to Ferry’s Seeds and prosper. 
1900 Seed Annual free. Write for it. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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In ordering goods, or in making inguiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 

tn The Sunday School Times. 
," 
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The Sunday Schoc! Cimes 


Philadelphia, January 6, 1900 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”’ 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 

Five or more copiés to separate 
75 cts. addresses will bolsaiber be See at 
a réduced rate of 75\cents each, per year, (The 
former rate was $1.00. ) 





Less than five copies, and more 
$1.00 


than one, will be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

Five or more copies in a package 
60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 
rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$ 1.50 One copy, one year. 
$1 00 One copy, one year, to minis- 
. 


ters, niissionaries, and theological 

students, Onet seedenad 

+ ne free copy additiona 

Free Copies will be allowed for every 

ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 


% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 
to a club—such additional subscrip- 


Additions 


| 


tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- | 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share | 


of the yearly club rates in for e at the time the addition 
is made, 
A Club at The papers for aclub of five or more 
subscribers may be ordered sent 
Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly in a package to one address. at 
60 cents each, when so desired. 
Papers sent in a package at the 60 
How Papers qont rate do not bens the names of 
are the ag get in me club. The 
ckage is addressed to one person 
Addressed Pri ** 


| service belong to the past generation. 


Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, | 


at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge. 

A package-club subscriber who has paid the old so cent 
rate for the current subscription can fave a copy trans- 
ferred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year’s subscription has over six months to 
run. When it has six months or less to run, the gost, 
to change is 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscrip- 
tion, ‘Those whe have paid the 60 cent rate can have 
the change made at any time for 15 cents to the end of 
the year's subscription. 


Dividing Large packages at the 60 cent rate | 
may be divided into smaller packages 

a Package of five or more copies each, if desired, | 
Tite paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 


the time paid for, unless by special request. 
Enough wapoe of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will be sent 


(ree, upon application, 
4 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The punday School ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 


One copy, one year, 

‘l'wo or more copies, one year, 

‘Yo ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 


8 shillings 
6 shillings each 


6 shillings each 


‘To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers, 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, F. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOUN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P, O. Box 1550. 


i 


Use a Binder 


A great fhany of the readers of The Sunday | 
School Times wish to preserve their papers and | 


have them in convenient form for reference. The 
papers can be placed in the Binder week by week, 
The volume is not cramped at the back as when 
the old style of binder is used, but opens wide 
and easy like a flexible-sewed book. 


The Styles 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
Single one, go cents, postpaid. 


Two or more, 75 cents each, postpaid 


Cloth and fuller's board, flexible. 
Binder, although very plain. 


An excellent 


Single one, 60 cents, postpaid 


Two or more, 50 cents each, postpaid. 


The flexible Binder makes a handier volume 
for the reader, while the stiff Binder may be 
somewhat better for the permanent preservation 
of the papers, 


John D. Wattles & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this 
paper, you will-oblige the publishers, as 
well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times. 











‘HE THAT WORKS 


without tools is twice tired."’ 


Sapo.io is the house-wife’s best friend. With 
she conquers dirt and adds to 
her house by keeping it clean. 
try to clean house without Saro io. 


can be done with Sapo.io. 


and use SAPOoLio. 


No. 37. 





it 


the appearance of 
Don’t be foolish and 
Quick work 
Common soap and elbow 
Be in fashion 
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| Concentrated Excellence 
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Libby's 


a 


Extract 


= 
a 


The superlative top-notch 
of perfected quality. 


) 
) 
Drop postal for book, “* How 
) to Make Good Things to Eat.” 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
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of Beef. 
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We’re emptying 
the shelves 


and it’s being done at a loss. 
Odd lots and surplus lines of silks, dress 
goods, black goods, and every other depart- 


1899 business far surpassed all records— 
won with goods and prices. 


numerous. 
Price has power—and reduced prices being 
used with a vigor never before attempted. 
75c. and dollar dress goods, 50c. 
Splendid all-wool dress goods, 25c. 35c. 
See what fine black goods under price, 50c., 





c. 
And silks for waists, gowns, petticoats, 
and linings—and rich beautiful evening silks. 
A shelf-emptying that means business, goods 
and prices to prove it. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. 











This machine will work as 
| no other typewriter works : 
|| more easily, more swiftly, 
longer and better; because 
yf it’s a 
) 

] 








WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
) 327 Broadway, New York. 











ment in the store, being cleared out absolutely. | 


Hence broken lots and parts of lines more 





























help is not at hand. 


From the Rev. Dr 


thorough! 


_ beauty.” 
From Jutsa FE. Peck: 


these little books. 


25 cents; 
more, go cents cach. 





Pocket dition 


of the {International 
Lessons for 1900 






















lishing it, many regular purchasers would be disappointed. 
It contains the text of all the lessons (in both versions) 
in the International Series for 1900, with lesson titles and 
Golden Texts, and with fifty-two blank pages for notes. Just 
the thing for convenient use when .the Bible or lesson 


book with one at all times. 
utilized in studying ‘‘next Sunday's lesson."’ 

It is an ideal present from teacher to class, and from 
superintendent to teachers. 
4. F. SCHAUFFLER 


t utilizable by me during the next year. 
From Farrn Latimer: “ The little book is a gem, a model of convenience and 


“Perhaps only a New-Englander, wading through the 
drifts of a blinding snowstorm, can fully appreciate the convenient size of 


Bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and gold. 
pages, measuring, with covers, Y%oinch in thickness. Single copy, by mail, 
five or more, 20 cents. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 














HIS little book, is- 
sued from year to 
year, has grown so 
popular that, should 
we discontinue pub- 


Its size makes it possible to have the 
Spare moments may thus be 


**It is capitally gotten up, and will be 





Size, 2% Xginches. 227 


Bound in fine leather, 50 cents; five or 
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Allegheny, Pa. | 
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Worth Repeating 


The Doubter 


From “In Palestine and Other Poems,” by Richard 


atson Gilder. 


HOU Christ, my soul is hurt and bruised { 
With words the scholars wear me out ; 
My brain o’erwearied and confused, — 

Thee, and myself, and all I doubt. 


And must I back to darkness go 
Because I cannot say their creed ? 


| I know not what I think; I know 


Only that thou art what I need. 
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, Old Almanacs for the 
New Year 


Patterson Du Bois in The Bulletin (Walnut Street 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia) 


OMETIMES we hear it said, of one 
thing or another, that it is ‘as use- 
less as last year's almanac.’’ But I 
know of a man who treasures old alma- 
nacs as worth a thousand times more to 
him than the same number of this year’s 
almanacs would be, and I myself prize 
my ancestor's pocket-memorandum book 
of the year 1776. On the margin of the 
calendar, opposite the 4th of July, is writ- 
| ten the word ‘‘ Hurrah !"’ I enjoy read- 
| ing that. A useless calendar it may be 
| in one sense, but I would not sell it for a 
| car-load of those of 1900. Why not? 
| Has it still a purpose to serve ? 
| On New Year's Eve, in the quaint old 
| German city of Nuremberg, the lighted 
windows along the deserted streets tell of 
festivities indoors until the bell of the 
ancient church peals out its first stroke of 
twelve. Then the fun-loving Nuremberg- 
| ers come rushing out, making the streets 
| resound with all manner of clatter and 
| din. Immediately bonfires begin to blaze 
| all through the town. The ancient city 
_ wall, the many-windowed, many-gabled, 
roofs of mediaval houses (some of which 
were the abode of men like Diirer, Sachs, 
Krafft, Vischér, and Peller), the ancient 
castle, with its five-cornered tower, the 
Hangman’ s Bridge, the ‘‘ Beautiful Foun- 
tain’’ in the market-place,—all these are 
aglow with the jolly flicker of scores of 
bonfires, fed by thousands of—what ? 
Last year’s almanacs! It is said that the 
demand for these almanacs during the last 
few days of the old year is so great that the 
shopkeepers carry a large stock to meet it. 
Old almanacs ‘to burn,’’ sure enough ! 
And why not? Have they not served 
their purpose ? 

1 asked why the old almanacs should 
not be treasured, and now I ask why they 
should not be burned. Both questions 
suggest an important truth for the new 
year. If I tell you what that truth is, it 
will not be worth so much to you as if you 
work it out for yourself. 

In the meantime, let us note that Moses 
| advises the children of Israel to ‘‘ ask not 
of the days that are past,’’ and David 
says, ‘‘I remember the days of old,’’ al- 
| though Paul says, ‘‘ Forgetting the things 
which afe behind, and stretching forward 
to the things which are before, I press 
on.”’ 


“ 


‘From Our Neighbors 


If We Would Know 


C. L. Gruber, in The School Journal 





} 


“£ 


T is a fact beyond doubt that a great 
deal of injustice is done to some pu- 
pils on account of ignorance with re- 

| spect to their advantages and surroundings. 
The teacher may not take the pains to 
inquire concerning the home life and the 
opportunities of the individual of his 


class ; and while this is actually a serious ‘ 


fault on the part of the teacher, :it is at 
the same time an arduous undertaking in 
schools where classes are large and every 
minute is crowded with work. Nor can 
| the true condition of affairs always be 
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‘nameline 


is so very clean and DUST- 
LESS, which is such a com- 
fort to good housekeepers. 
The old-fashioned brands of 
Stove Polish do the work 
in the old-fashioned way. 
Enameline is the Modern 
Stove Polish, and that is the 
difference. Put up in paste, 
eake or liquid form. Sold 
in every civilized country 
on earth. 


J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York 

































































found out, for there are occasional cases 
in which the pupil, rather than disclose 
his lack of opportunity and the unconge- 
nial surroundings of what he calls home, 
will smooth out everything with a false- 
hood,—the falsehood prompted by pride 
or shame, and provoked by poverty or 
something worse, —even though he knows 
that his deceit will work decidedly to his 
disadvantage. 

The teacher too often judges the work 
of all of his pupils from the same stand- 
point,—equality of. conditions and sur- 
roundings, and these of the comfortable 
kind. 
certain course with respect to one of the 
boys who does not recite well, and feels 
satisfied that this course will compe/ him 
to get his lessons. 


plan may work well, and may be good 
enough, although there undoubtedly are 
others which are just as good, or better, 
and, perhaps, decidedly more applicable ; 


but to the poor boy who tries and works | of Love, 


and plods_ under 


disadvantages, 


may tend to discourage him altogether. 


A case that came under my observation | dren honestly. 
One ,of | . ‘ : 
the boys in my second-grade arithmetic | on this point, for so few writers or speak- 
class invariably came with his lesson | €tS are asking mothers to look higher than 

i | the body and personal good of the child. 
noticed that he had normally good rea- | In working for the child, we must aim at 
soning powers, because he usually worked producing something more than a higher 
the problems if he had plenty of time to | @mimal; also we must feel that we are 
think and investigate ; but his work al- | working for humanity and the kingdomof 
ways showed that he was actually studying | heaven on earth. If we do not see beyond 


will serve to explain more fully. 


poorly prepared, or not studied at all. 


his lesson in class. 


I questioned him several times con- | 


cerning his method of studying the lesson, 
but his answers always were evasive and 
unsatisfactory. If I asked him whetber 
his lessons were difficult, or how many 
problems he could work, his answer, given 
m a shame-faced way, usually was, ‘I 
do not know,"’ or, ‘‘I did not see the 
lesson,’’ or frequently the more indefi- 
mite reply, ‘‘I could not work all of the 
problems."’ 

It was at the beginning of a term; he 
was a new student, and so I decided to 
watch the case a few days longer before 
taking decisive action, and using strin- 
gent measures, if necessary. The more! 
studied his case, the more I became con- 
vinced that he was not lazy, not indiffer- 
ent, not rebellious, but that he was trying 
to do his duty, and that there was some 
serious disadvantage under which he was 
laboring. 

One morning his answer was, «I did 
mot have time.’ I then asked him a 

number of questions carefully and kindly, 
and in this way discovered that he de- 
ved sympathy instead of criticism, 
pise rather than censure, even though 
did not solve one problem in the 
son. 
MB He was a poor boy working for his 
bard, because this was the only way by 
hich he could go to school at all His 
prk left him little time for study. Thijs 
termined my course. I encouraged him, 











He. therefore determines upon a | 


In the case of the boy | 
who is too lazy or too indifferent, or per- | 
haps too stubborn, to study properly, his | 


this | freshed in her thought that she may in 
method works hardship additional, and Some degree reach up into her higher in- 
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and told him in confidence to do his best 
under the circumstances ; I helped him 
along whenever I could, and gave him 
the impression that he was fighting a goo¢e 
fight. 

Instead of being doubly discouraged, he 
steadily improved. In some way he 
seemed to find more time to study his 
arithmetic lesson; and now I have no 
more faithful and loyal pupil in class 
than he. 
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Personal Motherhood 
Andrea Hofer Proudfoot, in Child-Garden 


OR a woman to set herself up as a 
mother and a supreme authority, sim- 
ply because she has accidentally been 

put in that relationship toward her family, 
is absurd. She is only a mother in so far 
as she fulfils the highest purpose and sense 
of the term. 

The word ‘‘mother"’ is a universal 
word, and means all that which stands for 
love, guidance, purpose, and creative 
principle. Any woman who has not in 
some instinctive or spiritual manner ap- 
proached the capacity included in some 
of these’ terms is a hollow mockery, and 
has no right to the holy name of mother. 
She may be a very capable cook, seam- 
stress, laundress, and even an affectionate 
tyrant or slave, but in no case is she a 
mother unless her inner being has been 
aroused to the supreme God-given privi- 
lege of understanding and guiding the 
spiritual nature of her children. 

We have illustrations of personal moth- 
erhood on all sides, and I need not point 
them out. Itis our duty to aim at real 
motherhood, The humblest, simplest 
woman has the full capacity within her, 
and if she dares to give birth to children 
she is criminally liable in the sight of hu- 
manity if she neglects the real mother 
| opportunity. If she does not undertake 
her great masterpiece, the training of the 
child, with a true sense of her spiritual 
responsibility, she is no mother. .. . 

This is the real, vital point at stake in all 
| that is being said to-day with regard to 
| the illuminagion of motherhood. Every 

mother needs to turn to the infinite bounty 
Truth, and God, to be daily re- 





heritance, and do her work with her chil- 


I feel that I cannot speak too strongly 


the material things, then we are indeed | 
only ‘‘ personal,’’ not real and universal | 
mothers. 


Doctor’s Proph 











About Grape-Nuts 


Df. J. H. Hanaford, one of the oldest physi- 
cians in Reading, Mass., says in the Practical 
Age: ‘‘I firmly believe that Mr. Post has ren- 
dered a greater service to humanity than any 
other man living, in the matter of food. 


new food, Grape-Nuts, made from the most 
nourishing elements of the grains, contains nour- 
ishment in one pound equal to ten pounds of 
meat, wheat, oats, or bread. 

‘*From the acquaintance that I have had with 
this unusually nutritious article, 1 am satisfied 
the statement is truthful and demonstrable. I 
am inclined to believe the food will effect con- 
siderable of a revolution in society, to the extent 





|} months ago. 


'] 
| 


| 
| 





that it is introduced."’ 

This was written by. Dr. Hanaford several 
The rapid spread of the use of 
Grape-Nuts all over the country has demon- 
strated that the doctor's prophecy has already 
come true, to an extent, at least. Perhaps never 
before in the history of food manufacture has | 
such rapid progress been made as with Grape- 
Nuts. HM especially appeals to brain-workers. 

All first-class grocers furnish Grape-Nuts, and 
the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, 


‘He claims, with propriety, I think, that his | 
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Sewing Mac 
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of the Present 


are very different from those of the past. Very 
few users of sewing machines know the fechni- 
' cal differences ; patents have expired on generic 
features, but “‘the world moves,’’ and radical 
improvements have been made in sewing ma- 
chines, so that the one of to-day shows a tre- 
mendous improvement on its predecessor. 
Women who have used both kinds quickly 
realize the difference between a cheaply made 
imitation of some ancient type and the modern 
light-running machine which is easily adjusted, 
does all kinds of work, and is always ready to 
go. The Silent Singer of to-day is the latest 
result of constant improvement in mechanical excellence. For practical use it 
compares with the old-time sewing machines sold at department stores much as 
a modern railway train surpasses a stage-coach of the last century. 

Singer machines are so simple that a child can understand them; they are so 
strong that a bungler can hardly get them out of order. 
such scrupulous care, from the best materials, fitted in its place with the utmost 
exactness, and tested and re-tested so many times before leaving the factory, 
that it never gets the “fits” which try a woman’s patience, destroy the fruits of 
her labor, and consume her time in vexing attempts to coax the machine to a 
proper performance of duty. Singer machines are sold directly from maker to 
user; they are guaranteed by the maker, always ready to furnish parts and sup- 
plies in any part of the world, and not by a middleman totally unable to render 
Buy a sewing machine of the Present, and not one of the Past. 


Get aSinger. You can try one free. Old machines taken in exchange. 
THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
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ma are & workman ora clerk, and 
feel that you are like acog in a wheel, 
going always but making no prog 
write and learn how to prepare yourse. 
for 4 really desirable position. 


Change Your Occupation 
We give complete courses by mail iu Electri- 
eal, Mechanieal or f 
ing. Architectural 
rawing, Survey! 
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ternational Cerres- 


Pendence Bchoeola, 
x 1257, Seranten, Pa. 





















AN EXPERT’S INCOME 
is within easy reach of anyone who will study “ be- 
tween times” Thousan of young men and 
women, prepared by us, cannot endorse 
too strongly our unequaled course 
“ EDUCATION BY MAIL 
Gini Eagiocering, Mowallerey,” a a 
~Y urgy, Art, 
tecture Vrs hes. mn. pe yore, 
ec |, Bte . 
Design and Mechanical Dreclng. Low 
price ; terms, Sent free to those 
-—- Fy asi crease 
wort. <. ou jecta 
pee are interested in w 
The United Correspondence Schools, 
154-56 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
for catalogue No. 116. 
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Do NOT 





STAMMER 


Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers of 
The Sunday School Times. 

Send for new illustrated book to the Philadelphia In- 
stitute, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. Established 


1884. Edwin S. Johnston, founder and principal, who 
cured himself after stammering forty years 


PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900 Private 











Mich., are the makers. 


conducted by Prof. Camille Thurwanger, 31 Prerce Bide., 
Boston. Pocket Guide Book of Paris free ; send stamp 
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GRAND RAPIDS. MICHS. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


ail pricoe Mfg. Optician, Vork. 
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Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 


THE GREAT CHURCH | [G HT 


For eiectric, gas, or oil. Send 
1. P. Frink, 5st Pearl St., New York. 


dimensions. Book of Light and 
estimate free. 
Individual Communion 
Saag cqustenton Sottrr co 
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James Murdock of Evans, Montana, says: After spend- 
ing about a week visitin Maywood last summer, I ee 
much impressed with the sp — fruit crop, the healthy 
condition of the trees, the class o Pew oy that were resident 
colonists, and the kindness of Mr. Foster and employees, that 
I became a colonist, and intend to make my home there in 
the near future. Judging from the present conditions, I have 
not the least hesitation in endorsing your colony proposition 
as being one that a man with small means can take up, and 
in a few years find himself and family in comfortable cir- | 
cumstances, in a good climate, surrounded by desirable 
neighbors, handy to churc h, schools, post-office, store Ss, etc., 
and will have himself to blame if he is not happy * 
own vine and fig tree.” 


Doctor Frank Dunlap, of Belmond, lowa, says: I wasat 
Maywood Colony the first part of last April, and while there 
I looked into your proposition was so much impressed 
with it that | made a purchase of ten acres. I think the 
Colony is a complete success, and, in my Y ~"y the town 
of Corning will be a city of 20,000 people in fifteen years. 


Prof. John Alcock, of Platteville, Wis., says: My ex- 
perience and observation are that the healthfulness of May 
wood is most excellent. Nature has bountifully provided 
two essential elements of good health,—pure air and pure 
water. In many cases the water has cured bad cases of 
rheumatism and kidney troubles, while the air is exceedingly 
beneficial for all throat and lung diseases, A friend of mine 
recently had to leave Wisconsin on account of asthma and 
an incessant cough. He went to Maywood, and inside ot a 
week after getting there the asthma and the cough had both 
left him. ‘To sum up Maywood Colony in a few words, it is 

reatly superior to most other parts of California in the pro- 
} tiveness and variety of its fruits, in the ric hness of its soil, 
in its health-giving climate, in its beautiful scenery and near- 
ness to mountain resorts, in its school and church privileges, 
and in the intelligence and excellence of its society. 


Rev. W. W. Percival, of Aspen, Colo., says: I visited 
Maywood during the past summer. Having purchased 
twenty-two acres of land there some time before, 1 thought | 
would go and take a look at it. I found it to be just as repre- 
sented, and am well pleased with it. While there I con 
tracted with the Fruit Association to plant my land this 
winter, and I expect, in course of time, to make Maywood 
my future home. 


J. R. Russell, with Deering Harvester Co., of Chicago, | 
says: | paid Maywood Colony a visit about two months ayo, 
and, after remaining there several days and looking the | 

round well over, there was no doubt left in my mind that! 

faywood Colony is not only an assured suc- 

cess, but soon will be one of the prettiest and 
most profitable Colonies in California, 1 found 
everything just as represented by the owners, 
Foster & Woodson. 


F. W. Waite, of 371 Connecticut St., Buffalo, 
N. Y., says: Maywood Colony has as fine a 
climate as can be found anywhere in the state. 
The soil is of the very best, poe ing anything 
that grows in a semi-tropical climate, ‘The reli- 
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Homes for Hundreds 


IN 


= Maywood Colony «v.20 California 


N presenting to the readers of THE SuNDaY Scoot Times this, our 20th con- 


tiguous subdivision of fruit land, we offer what is, in many ways, the cream of 


our Colonies. 
and garden land. 
and 


this soil. 


In addition to being excellent in quality, it is beautiful in landscape. 


Maywood Colony No. 20 comprises 3,078 acres of fertile fruit 
The orange, lemon, olive, fig, grape, peach, pear, prune, apricot, 
almond, as well as melons, vegetables, and alfalfa, will thrive to perfection on 


Land 


is from level to gently rolling, with huge oak-trees here and there, many of which 


have a spread of foliage of 100 or more feet. 


becomes at once a home. 


Vina, the town and station on the Stanford Estate. 
that could be desired 


be built more centrally when colonists settle there. 


houses shown on accompanying plot. 
ford vineyard belongs to the county, and is free. 


the case of our 19 preceding tracts, is absolutely perfect. 


all about Maywood Colony No, 20. Send for it. 





A public school stands on lot five of block 183. 


A house built under one of these trees 
This Colony lies exactly three miles east of Corning and 
the railway, three miles north of the village of Kirkwood, and three miles west of 


This shows the location to be all 


Another will 
Steamboats land at the ware- 
The ferry connecting Colony 20 with the Stan- 


Title to lots in this Colony, as in 


Our Advocate, No. 23, tells 


January 6, 1900 






John Alden, of Cando, North Dakota, says: In read. 
ing your Advocate last winter, | became very much inter- 
ested in the settlement at Corning, and while making a tri 
West this summer, | made it 3 point to stop off at Corning, 
to see for myself what there was there. I found it all you 
represent it to be, and a little more. There is no doubt, in 
my mind, that in the near future Maywood Colony will be 
one of the first fruit- producing sections of the United States, 
and that is saying a good deal. ‘The climate is all you claim 
for it, and for those wishing to settle where there is perpetual 
summer, they need look no farther than that Colony. 

- M. Glazbrook, sf Diaz, Mexico, says: I went to 
Corning, and went thoroughly over the Colony, and mace 
a very thorough investigation of the whole proposition, ard 
can honestly say that I did not find that Foster & Woodson 
had misrepresented anything in a single instance. In fact, 
they might well say more in its favor than they do. | was 
very agreeably surprised, and I consider one of the best 
SS of my satisfaction is that 1 bought a lot of ten acres 
»efore returning home, and have just made arrangements to 
have it planted this season. I consider any one lucky whu 
gets into Maywood Colony on the ground floor, as it were, 
or they will, without a doubt, in a few years, reap the bene- 
fit of a judicious investment. 

g. Bartsch, of Canton, Ohio, says: Upon investiga- 
tion, | found things just about as represented, and nothing 
misrepresented. Everything seems Taverebie to fruit-rais- 
ing: soil is of good quality, climate is adapted for it, and 
more rain than in Southern California. Irrigation for de- 
ciduous fruits is not necessary, as the water is close to the 
surface, keeping the soil around the roots moist. - There are 
no insects or pests to kill trees. I bought a beautiful or 
chard, with trees all five years old, and bearing heavily this 
season. My candid opinion is that Rayweet Colony is a 
coming success, and if a person does not become a‘mil 
lionaire in several years, one can find a good living, be inde- 
»endent, and have a good climate and community to live in 

found a bright and enterprising lot of people on the Colony, 
all happy and contented. Found a great many houses 
already there, and many people making preparations to 

utd, 

Cc. M. Woodland, of Corning, California, says: Standing 
on one of our gently sloping hills, and looking over the 
beautiful panoramas spread around, one is simply astounded 
at the vast work that has been accomplished in five short 
years. Olives, almonds, oranges, apricots, peaches, runes, 
and nectarines, in almost limitless quantities ; hundreds of 
houses and beautiful homes, where five years ago not a 
house, barn, or tree of any description gladdened the ey 
full-grown orchards, half-grown orchards, and yearling or- 
chards; houses finished, half finished, and just started, at 
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all points of the compass. ‘l'o-day it is not a 
question of whether a carpenter can get a job to 
N tide him over the time that his orchard is grow- 

ing, but a question whether the builder can get 
A carpenters to complete his houses. It is not a 
&e% yon ogee with the lumber yard as to whether 

their sales will pay them enough to warrant 
their carrying a stock; it is whether they can 
get enough lumber to supply the demand. It is 
not a question as to whether there is work for 
some of us caring for our fruit, but whether we 





























































































































































































zious, social, educational, and amusement con- shall be able to secure help enough to gather 
ditions are much more advanced than in many a STEAMBOAT LANDING | , % and care for it as it ripens. It is not a question 
place twice the population of Corning. 1 saw with aoe WAREHOUSE EF UNIVERSI | Y LANDS any longer of whether a man can find work 
my own eyes, also made photographs of trees ” during our pruning, planting, and cultivating 
from four to seven years old, loaded with fruit, season, but whether men, teams, and trees 
which had never been irrigated. I spent the MAYWOOD W- E enough can be had to do the work. Few, even 
greater part of last July and Rugust on my West- of our own people, realize the wonderful work 
ern trip, visiting a great many fruit-growing COLONY that is going on here. Few have stopped to 
sections from Southern California as far north as . DP. think of the number of acres covered by the 
Seattle, Wash. After seeing the best sections, 5\! N2G wo Maywood Colonies; of the amount of fruit 
1 make a second visit to Maywood, and selected Fy , raised ; of the number of houses built; of the 
ayes eee ° 1 10A TWATIOA TIOATIOA ALL SOLD, 104. 17.70. S eye BAL tee aoe Ft Te 
J. A. Bennett, Agent C. St. P. M. & O. Ry., a 60 an sob $oLo S e. ” Mf “> of money paid out for labor on orchards alone 
Ellsworth, Wis., says: ‘The tree growth and the 76. 01A TAWA] 10A | [10A [0A SIOA TOA [OAD IO“ n the past seventy days there has been an 
crop of fruit I saw were simply wonderful, and I Oi 6 7 3s | 6 7 s oT? | 8 average of one house started each day. We 
Rand that whe! | oy cere rin by Foster & "L860 |860 $60 af0 $60 | $60 |$c0 have a beautiful new hotel, large and commodi- 
oodson regarding Niaywood VLotony was core A AVENUE ous, but not larg ough to accommodate the 
rect in every detail. In fact, what one sees when 1S97A 7 uA 10a 10A % 7“ ae o's _ wa number of nets ‘constantly sestvinn. and an 
visiting Maywood far exceeds what is claimed 8 $60 |$657< 987 annex is to be built at once. The hotel is piped 
for it. lam well esees with my lot and its sts oSATIO 160) are 10a TOO: 0A for gas, and is lighted by electricity. We have 
growth of olives. lam of the Me that in a 8 67.7 |.6 3 7 telephonic connections all over the state. Very 
ew years Maywood will be one of the most beau- $60 18601860) ($00 (865.1870 many of our private houses are lighted by elec- 
tiful spots in California; and the climate is cer- CHT THERGKTIO“) (OATI oy 7 tricity. Electric power is te | fer raising 
tainly all that heart could desire. 1 believe as an 2) 4 sie 1 4 2 1 water, and for such other purposes as power is 
investment —if properly handled —for fruit rais- 2 o $60 |8 75 wortie aa hoxten ; needed; and the cost for such lighting “and 
ing. the reteeer <i Meewnaed ewhas io prometere on . , ; ; : ; 3 . 
claim for it; and as a home simply a Garden of 3 6 6 7 | 6 3 6 7 $16 % () 4 \ > pow ~ A is ver penn You will find idle 
Eden with the unlimited privilege of partaking = $60 GO._1$70 | 97. o Men Bete. very One Wee wants to work can 
all its “4 arieties MASSA ° usually find work todo. ‘the system here em- 
of any and all its delicious varieties of fruit, 7 TOA) 1OAT OA 0A TOATIOATT TOATITA : ‘ 7 P 
. : call ie « ‘ 7 ployed has worked well. That is, to let it be 
granted to all the Eves therein, waiving all re 7 3 2 1 M4 4 3 2 10 9 . I Am d i tt his i Ae 
strictions and penalties. What more could we : 70 7,360 _|86Q/- 98s G0 thoroughly understood that this is not a place 
desire ? SB7A 10 WAT 10A |¥ TOA 110 TOA TOA |10A-//i0A| 10A Wf 10A | 1060 53 for a man to come hunting a job. The work is 
) 6 7,65 7 516 716 me 18 S all for colonists and investors first. If more 
E. T. Eichner, Merchant, Oil City, Pa., says: BYR ARTE wi $60 20 45 labor is needed, the ** outsider ’’ is then given a 
Since my visit to the Colony in the spring | am 15 BOAT i 1OAT TOA TOATIOAT 10A TOAT IOA TOA TEOA) chance. But ** Maywood Colony for Maywood 
very restless here, as | feel sure the proposition . 2 1 3 2 ' 3 2 10 | 3 Colonists,’ first, last, and all the time, has been 
has a great future, and I hope to see a population 71 7, and is the watchword of Foster & Woodson, and 
of 10,000 or more in and around Corning, which os 2) i 1OA 10a - . 2 the result has been successful beyond the un- 
by the way, should be ‘‘ Maywood,”’ and when 6 So $60 oie > derstanding of most of us. 
move to the Colony | will see to having it changed. 
Ll had read of Maywood Colony for a long time OA 104 oak an chame County. By BH, 
before going to see it, and was delighted with the 840 ' Wenitnem Prone oe of b Maywee Tiel hin this 
. > adi « ; . o ins > on, s a 
— i ae eae but heattnte é about "homsdren “" if "GOA OIA county, have carried an account with this bank, 
te ee ee le eer? or eee ee 8 and during that time we have attended to many 
others are doing to-day wish to say here, $40 $60 . issions in tl ay of holding r ts i 
however, that | was entirely satisfied to put my +—_— } portant - aaa ve a pots: Boe Bann a ieiieare now 
money into it after a personal investigation, and of er a ang the exedhtion ene | id Col na by 
I think I have as_ nice a twenty acres as there is ; . ‘ r Pe a — aware’ te Peek ee Soot da i. 
in the Colony. ‘Threugh the courtesy of your Note.—Blocks 170 and 171 are under option to a ry 18! Note.—The figures fol- owen ts yo n all +o 1 Cases Pertect ee ; 
people, 1 visited every portion of the Colony ; Colony club, and consequently not for sale. Other $|6 718 lowing the $ mark show the ave been made, and in the mutual interest o 
saw the fruit trees growing and full of fruit, lots on which no prices are set are not for sale except $00 | 36 price per acre on each lot, Messrs. Foster & Woodson and those who would 
remarkably so, considering the age of the trees, after personal inspection. Some are wasted by creeks, Pe TOx SET ROTA while the figures above avail themselves of our services, we will, ia all 
—and found every statement of Foster & Wood- and others are low and — to overflow from the alate 1 show the exact acreage ot cases of cash transactions, receive such remit- 
son verified by the actual conditions and re- river. We grade and offer for sale only those which $60 |$60/ each lot. tances, and proceed to secure deeds to such 
sults. are above high water and perfect in every respect. Toa TOAID TOA lands as may have been arranged for between 
The graded lots can be bought with safety by mail. $16 7186 the buyer and the sellers. When it is desired 
Dr. B. G. Arnold, of Downington, Pa., B60 that deeds be recorded before being forwarded 
says: | have read the Colony literature pretty SE a to the buyer, the recording fee of $1.20 should 
thoroughly -ince 1894. Recently I had the pleasure of i 


a trip through California, spending two days in Maywood 
Colony, and 1 cannot recall a statement of fact that | did 
not find absolutely true. 1 believe Maywood Colony to be 
an honest aes eae ae throughout, conducted by honest 
men, ‘The orchards looked as thrifty and fruitful as any 
saw in the state. 


Cc. D. Smith, Agent S. P. R. R., Corning, Cal., says 
All that is necessary to convince the most skeptical person 
in the country that Maywood Colony is a success, is a pet 
sonal inspection. ‘The orchards of four and five years of 
age are loaded with fruit of good quality—loaded till trees 
are being wrecked from the load they carry Lhis one con- 
dition tells the whole story—telling, as it does, that the soil is 
good for fruit, and that the promoters plant and develop 
orchards that bear fruit of salable quality As to the re 
liability of Foster & Woodson, | have never heard that point 
questionec For nine consecutive years they have worked 
liligently, conservatively and squarely, with the result that 
about 12,000 acres of land, in a contiguous body, have been 
sold in ten-acre sub-divisions. If su the reward of 
merit, then merit is surely in their proposition. Their buyers 
come from every state in the Union, and they even reach 
buyers in Europe, Asia, Africa, South America, exico, 
Canada, and the Hawaiian Islands. 


a 


cess be 


R. E. Boyns, with Southern Pacific Ry., San Francisco, 
Cal., says: My visit to Maywood Colony convinced me that 
the land is worth many times the price asked forit. Itisa 














rich friable garden loam, and there seem to be miles of it in 
all directions Vhe rainfall averages twenty-seven inches, 
ble to grow the finest fruit without irri- 

S & great advantage on account of the 

much better. If water is needed, how- 

ever,a well of trom twelve to twenty-five feet will reach 
it anywhere Four-year-old orchards last year yielded 
$110 per acre, and the same hards have this year reached 
$180 Phis result has been attained by the expenditure of 
about $130 per acre, which in des the price of the land, 
and the care and cultivation of the orchard for four years 
There cannot be the slightest dou n the world about the 
nat advantages of Maywood ony The only other 
que is Is the management in honest hands l am 


bound to say I believe long experience of 


practice as a bar 
rister in the largest criminal court in the world—my judg 
ment of Foster X Woodson is that they are not only very 
honest, but very capable men, and well worthy of any trust 
that may be in them bought some land from 
them, leaving the selection of it entirely to them, and on per- 
sonal examination since | have found it to be as 
there is in the Colony, without a waste inch on it. 


ut is From 
men and things—including several years’ 
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good as} 


Vhe Sunday School ‘Times intends to 





INSTALMENT TERMS 


On $400.00 lots 


On 500.00 lots— 50.00 down; then 
On 600.00 lots-- 60.00 down; then 
On 650.00 lots— 65.00 down; then 
On 700.00 lots— 70.00 down; then 
On 750.00 lots— 75.00 down; then 
On 800.00 lots— 80.00 down; then 
On 850.00 lots— 85.00 down; then 


On 1000.00 lots 
No Interest. 


100.00 down; then 


$40.00 down; then $10.00 monthly for 36 months. 
12.50 monthly for 36 months. 
15.00 monthly for 36 months. 
16.25 monthly for 36 months. 
17.50 monthly for 36 months. 
18.75 monthly for 36 months. 
20.00 monthly for 36 months. 
21.40 monthly for 36 months. 
25.00 monthly for 36 months. 
We Pay Taxes While Payments Are Being Made 


CASH TERMS 


A straight and uniform discount of $10.00 an acre on all grades of land in 


Maywood Colony 20 is allowed on cash sales. 


SPECIAL TERMS 


If desired, we will accept a third or half payment, allowing balance to run for 


two years with interest at eight per cent a year, out of which we pay the taxes. 


One-quarter and one-half lots can be had at same price per acre, and propor- 


tionate payments. 
If you want some of this land, don’t delay. 
go days. 


ceive our Bond for Deed. 


you for twenty-four cents in stamps. 


Most of it will have been sold in 
Decide how much you want, make the necessary first payment, and re- 


MAYWOOD COLONY 


Eastern Office, 1133 Broadway, New York 


admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an 


publishers will refund to subscribers any mon 


an +. 
advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, the 


ey that they lose thereby. 


Don't forget about the Maywood Colony Advocate, if 


you want to read up on California and its industries. Twenty-four issues will go to 


accompany the purchase price of the property. Our service 
charge in such transactions is made against the account of 
Messrs. Foster & Woodson. ’e say in advance, and posi- 
tively, too, that our regular banking business precludes the 
possibility of our entering into general correspondence with 
the public concerning ‘‘ Maywood Colony.’ We can, as be- 
tore stated, be used only as an agent through which to 
transact the business specified, but in no other capacity in 
connection with the ** Slaywood Colony.” 


W.R. Bathrick, Court Reporter of Norwalk, Ohio 
| says : I went to Maywood Colony and found that what I had 
heard and read of it was literally true. ‘The picture has not 
been overdrawn. I also found that in every instance that 

| came under my observation—where intelligent care and 

proper cultivation had been bestowed—orchards were in 
a thrifty, and, where old enough, in a bearing condition. FEs- 
pecially was this true in regard to pears, prunes and peaches 

‘he apricot crop had already been harvested. Defore my 
visit to Maywood. ‘lo my eye, it made a most enchanting 
view to look down the long line of shapely, highly cultivated, 
and perfectly pruned trees in the erchtrds of apricots, pears, 
peaches, and prunes. My memory yet retains the vivid im- 
press of a glorious living picture, viewed from the summit of 
a hill overlooking the town of Corning—a varied picture 
with a background of mountains keeping sentinel over the 
vine-clad and verdant valley at their feet. It was a glori- 
ous panorama not to be soon forgotten; and while not as 
rugged and sublime as other scenes in the state present 
it was yet the equal of anything | saw there. In slfert, { 
was so well pleased with Maywood and its environments 
that I purchased ten acres of land there, and have had the 
most of it planted to olives and deciduous fruits. 1 fully ex- 
pect to make Maywood my home as soon as practicable. 
God's richest blessings be upon Maywood is the prayer of 
one who is deeply interested in its welfare. 

W. A. Pish, County Recorder of Tehama County, Red 
Bluff, Cal., says: Since 1892 hundreds of deeds have been 
filed for record in this office by Messrs. t 
conveying lots in their several Maywood Colonies, and as 
yet the first defect in title made by them is to be found. 
‘The land of the Maywood Colonies has been transferred 
but few times since coming from the U. S. Government, 
and the title to said land is easily traced. My opinion is 
that no one contemplating the purchase of ow in the 
Maywood Colonies should be deterred by the fear of ques- 
tionable title. Messrs. Foster & Woodson are fixtures in 
this county, and their business polic y is evidently that 
which will enable them to continue to enlarge their enterprise 
indefinitely. Official duties are too onerous to enable me to 
enter into genera! correspondence with the inquiring public 
relative to Maywood Colony, but I cheerfully say that to 

' this land good and pertect titles are made. 
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